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SOLE PROPRIETORS, 





DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market,”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonvon. 










Coughs! SCARROW'S VINT’S 
Coughs! | \CELEBRATED COMPOUND 
Coughs!!! | | BALSAM OF HONEY, 


Has been proved during the past half century to be one of the 
BEST REMEDIES for Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Diffi- 
cult Breathing, &c. It speedily allays Irritable Cough. Heals all 
soreness of the breast and lungs, 

One dose of the Compound Balsam of Honey, taken in time, in- 
variably gives relief, and one bottle genera!ly cures, Noone should 
despair until they have tried this valuable Medicine, as hundreds of 
persons have testified to its wonderful efficacy. 

4 a only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- 
land, ( 

Bottles, 744., 1s, 14d., and 2s, 94.—Sold by all Chemists. 


Important SCARROW’S VINT’S 
Mothers INFANT'S 
Nurses. } \ RESTORER. 





Should be used by all persons who value the health of their children- 
It is the best and safest medicine for Difficult Teething, Wind, Con- 
vulsions, Griping Pains, Diarrhwa, Want of Thriving, &c. For 
Painful and Difhcult Teething it is invaluable, allaying all the 
feverish and restless symptoms incidental to that time, thus giving 
to the weary mother or nurse a quiet night's rest. 


Prepared enly at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- 
derland. 


Bottles, 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d.—Sold by all Chemists. 


Observe the Name, “SCARRCW’'S VINT'S,” and see that you get none other. 








’ Trade Mark, 


USE 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA-FLOUR. 


It is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious; requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen 
of RICH SOUP. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. ; or in ‘Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


J fears excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the h and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occa*ional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddi : i , and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 








use, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly: excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Bloiches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 5 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 220, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed wu) the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 
Price 1s, 144, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 


ECONOMY _ IN MOURNING. 










ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson’s New 
Patent ALBERT OCRAPE is AS 
THICKE as TWO FOLDS of the old‘nake, is 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 










“Grains of Health” 


(REGISTERED), 
This well-known Family Medicine cures INDIGES- 
TION, BILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, of 
HOWEVER LONG STANDING. 





Sold by all Chemists at 2s. 9d. per box, by post 34. 
extra. Depét, 1, High Holborn, tamden, Ww.c. it 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 





told that contain Morphi 





Medical Testimony states that unquestionably no remedy exists which is so certain in its effects, 


ASTHMA, 


WINTER COUGH, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


ield to its influence, One Lozenge alone gives the sufferer relief. Man 
Opium, or violent 


remedies are 
but KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


hia, 
f th droge, the 
Tih cae scctiions * Frarinas 00v 1H LOZENGES are prepared by Thomas Keating, 
8t. Paul's Churchysrd, and sold by al] Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 14d. amd 2s. Od: each. . 
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GOLDEN HOURS SN eee. February 1, 1875.—Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to . 
. W. GreEn, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 





PRICE .ONE PENNY MONTHLY: 
ILLUSTRATED. 


{AF TLE-R WORK” 


A MAGAZINE FOR ALL. 


CONTENTS FOR 1875. 


DICK THE SAILOR; or, Taken by the Press-gang. By Mrs. H. B. Pavit, 
Author of “ The Two Neighbours.” Illustrated, 


INVENTORS AND SKILLED ARTISANS. By Javer. 

PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. Illustrated. 

PAPERS ON SCIENCE AND PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. By Various Writers. 
HOMELY HINTS, POETRY, THINGS WORTH KNOWING. Also a variety of 


Interesting Chapters. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW, anp oF att BooksE.usrs. 





A SUITABLE BOOK FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 
In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d., 


FRE PATHWAY OF Peer 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, DD. 


*,* This book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous inquiries from the anxious, and 
will be found useful to general readers. 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











BRYANT& MAY'S 


MATCHES. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE article. 




















Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 
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GEORGE BORWICK'S 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour A™onest THE Many TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
4 10 ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868, 
Pastry with less Butter. Deak Sizr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE- for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


= VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


f "U1 o ; I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
aud (not destr oying the Sugar mm make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wargiven, 
nutritious than that raised with Mfntermational Hehibition, Havre; late Instr 
Yeast. tor of Ovokery to the Army of Great Britain, 


i a ° ies ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, ana Puddings, especially on 


when Yeast is used, as it is MOt board ship. id 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., o° Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


| into general use at seu; it is the yreatest boon, not only 
oven. ' to the sick, but in the officers’ mesy.” 





To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour ald a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Bonwick’s Baxina Powpse 
with a litile salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state ; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistence, taking care net to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Wuke a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine PowneEkr; as for bread, with 
wnlk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. 70 asver- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it domes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their owa sleam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and ix Patent Boxes, 6d., 
le., 23. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH'’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





CHURCH SEASONS. Readings snd Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition, revised. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 


ENGLAND'S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services, By the 
Rev. Thomas B. Stes, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 64. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS; compr' ising the Collects for the Day, 


Meditations, and Salected Vers+s for S andays and other days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. T. J. Cuarxe, 
M.A., Rector of St. Paul's Church, York. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HEAVENWARD THIUGH ’S FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS; being Brief 


Meditations on a Family’s Daily fext for a Year. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. Dean Caaurneys. 
New Edition, square 16mo., cloth, 23. 6d. 


HELP ONWARD; or, Short, Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Compiled from Various 
Christian Authors. Second Edition, square 16mo., cloth, 3. 


SICK ED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
he late Canon Hawxins. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, ls. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF.FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
LAND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &e., &. 
Third Edition. Orown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 61. 


THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
* English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s. 


THE C'TY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siu J. T. Cotrnipar. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life Square 16mo., 
6d. 


cloth, ls. 6 


‘4 SELECTION OF PRAYERS FUR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Epwaxp 
— Range , Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton, A New, Edition. Edited by A. M. James. 
cap. clot 8. 


#OSPEL UNITIES. Practical remarks on Ephes. iv. 4—6. By Rev. J. Rrcaarpson, M.A., 


Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell. Feap. 8vo., cloth, red edges. 2s. 


*7LAIN SERMONS ON SOME QUESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rey. C. P. Lonetanp. Second Edition. cap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (‘Twenty four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Sxarz, St. Mary's, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 


WITHOUT A ¥RIEND IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. Crown 8ve. cloth, gilt 


edges, 28. Gi. 

at “OLD, OLD STORY” SERIES. 

THE OLD, CLD STORY. 690th Thousand. 1d. 
— On toued paper, bound in cloth, gilt, 6d, 
——— Halfpenny Edition. 290th Thousand. 
With Music for the Piavoforte. 6d. 
OTTY’S MESSAGE, 100th Thousand. 1d. 
s By the same Author. 

IBLE CLASS TEACHINGS ON “JESUS HiMSELF.” By the Author of “ The Old, 


Old Story.” Lhird Kdation. Cioth, 3s. 


BART TO HEART, Liymis by the Author of “Old, Old Story.” Cloth. Thirty-eighth 
Whousand, 1s, 











(All NEW books kept in stock : any book not in stock can be prooured, and sent by return of post. 
MSS. estimated, and, carefully and gray printed. 


London : WILLIAM ~ MACINTOSH, 24, Titeenaiina Row. 
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1s now used by all Respectable Families; 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS . 


CUSTARDS 


AND BLANCMANGE 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 24. Packets, and 6d. and 1s, Tins. 





INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS 
cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, 
Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Addresses of Thousands 
of extraordinary Cures, including many Methodist Ministers, 
added. Inquiry courted. Details of Self-cure, post free, cloth 
bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Claremont Square, London, N. 


ABRIDGED RxvigWws OF THE Boox:— 


The Methodist Recorder says, ‘‘ Success testified by Ministers,” 
&e., &e. 


The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &. 


The Primitive Methodist says, “The treatment has met with 
great success.” 


«. 











HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


In his work on the Sources of the Nile, says:— 














“YT ordered my dragoman Mahomet to in‘orm the Faky that I w 
“a doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of t 
** sick, with advice gratis, In a short time I had many applicar 
“to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These a 
* most useful to an explorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgat 
“‘ properties, they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, whi 
© satisfies him of their value.” 

This fine Medicine cures all disorders of the Live 
Stomach, Kidneys and Bowels, is a Great PURIFIE! 
of the BLOOD, and wonderfully effieacious in a 
ailments incidental to Females, In WEAKNESS an 
DEBILITY, a powerful invigorator of the system. 





BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 43., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 


of Indigestion, Aeidity, Heartburn, Bile, &. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s,, 4s., and 6s. bottles. 


Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 


Sanger & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassa.z’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 
A Neat Cloth Cover, with elastic bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of - 
J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
On receipt of six stamps, post free. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and 
cure of disease. From their timely use rendering the 
doctor unnecessary, they are universally known as 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
To bo had of all Chemists at 1s, 1id,, 2s. 9d., an 








4s. 6d, per box. 
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MADEMOISELLE PAULINE D’ARNAULT. hi 





THe WHIT! 


miTEZ 


rH! 


BY MADAMI 


WHEN 


Paris he 


Alversleben arrived in 
found a letter awaiting him 
M. de Chavigny, st that it was unneces- 
sary for him to proceed farther, as he himself 

Paris in a ] 


Colonel vot 
| from 
ting 


expected to be in 


LYS, and 
would do himself the honour of calling at the 
hotel indicated. 

For two days the Colonel v d impa 
tiently enough; on the third his visitor wa 


announced. 


The two men saluted each other coldly 
This was in June, 1855, exactly six years 
since their last meeting. ‘Time had not deal 


kindly with M. de Chavigny, for though 





scarcely thirty-five years of e he looked tei 
years older Many vhite t 1d was 
m cl 1 with h O ( W -tt ied hau 
and beard, and his face was thin and haggard 
There were women of ion who still spoke 


of him as a handsome man, but the sallow 


tint on his worn che ster glance 


- 7: i. ‘ ] — L 
of his dark eyes were not pleasant to look 
upon, ind did not inspire confid Ce 


“ Monsieur.” he began, “you have desired 
an interview with 
serve you?” 


““ \ Ou 


Th 
Will 











greatly oblige me, sir,” replied 
the colonel, “by informing me when, and 
under what circumstances, my sister-in-law 
left your root.” 
‘*T question your right to such 
inquiry,” said the Frenchman, | 
5s brow, 





] ] 


\n angry flush rose to the col 
l Ne SpOKe 


and ne paused to recover himself ere 
again, 


“ Monsieur,” | | uid lm] 


ne then sald, cCaimly, er 
sht I may think I] 
have, and beg you as a favour to reply to my 
question.” 

* Permit me first to ask you another—what 
has led you to suppose that my wife has left 
my protection ?’ 

“Tt is no supposition, Monsieur ; your wife 
has been nursed through a dangerous 
by her sister, and is still at moment 
under her care.” 

“ What ! at Ehrenstein ?” 
VIII. 


waive for the present any 1 


illness 


1 
this 
Uilis 


* CUIRASSIER. - 
CUIRASSIER. 
WAR O 157 71, 


MEYSS\ 


iy it Ehrensteu 

The thin lips of M. de Chavigny con- 
tracted. 

‘And may I inquire,” he continued, with 


1 sneer In his voice, exact time 
lecessary to 


2 


Madame de Chavigny thoug 


] } 


protection of her re 


ister-In-law 


} l, 
seek tne 


sé My 





arrived 


roth of 





during the night of 
On In eed ! hive weeks ago, or more. 
Might not my wife or her friends have 


informed me a little sooner of the fact ?” 
Tl was hardly possible; my poo 





en she 


lalir: , 
aelrlous 





Ww Was already 


urrived, and recov consciousness only 
few 
] ae) ee 

i } I I S¢ Li 3) 
] T 1] ) > 
dent ut I tell you at once 
] — ha rt |” 
Lil< In y§ the sort! 





r, Monsieur, that a far more powerful 
Will than 


} ] 
yours has decreed that su 


ike place ; your wile 1S dying. 





heartlessness, the 


changed colour at this announcement. 
* You are certain of what you say,” he 
1; “you seriously believe her to be 


‘I do not 
for I, on 
was well nig 


speak on my own responsibility, 
he contrary, hoped that all danger 
h over, but after I left Ehrenstein 
I went to see medical man who has 
his verdict which 


the 
her, and it is, alas ! 
rey to you.” 

M. de Chavigny shrugged his 
“These country di very ignorant,” 
] id; “she must have other advice.” 


ne Sal 
1 
I 


h > 
snouiders. 
ctors are 
“she nas 
Saw 





Berlin, ! 
at it might terminate 
time tl was still 
him again on my 


at that 


for 


1ere 


return.” 

mol - is a celebrity, I know,”’ said the 
Frenchman ;* “ still, the medical faculty of 
France has always taken the first rank; I 
shall therefore probably take Madame de 
Chavigny to Paris. If agreeable to you I 
will accompany you to Ehrenstein to fetch 
her, and at the same time to thank Madame 
la Baronne for her kind solicitude.” 

Colonel von Alversleben dreaded certainly 


(y 
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THE WHITE CUIRASSIER. 





a quarrel with his brother-in-law at this 
moment ; indeed, he had given his word to 
his wife that no such quarrel should take 
place, but he had a quick temper, and he felt 
his patience beginning to give way. He and 
his little-loved relative had as yet been only 
fencing with each other, avoiding an explana- 
tion rather than seeking it. Now,must come 
the tug of war. In Hilda’s present state, the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of her 
husband might kill her at once. Such an 
interview must be avoided at all hazards, and 
yet if M. de Chavigny chose to go to his 
wife, how could he prevent him doing so? 
The position was a difficult one, but an 
understanding must be come to. 

“Monsieur,” said the colonel, “ my house 
is always open to you, but at this moment *: 
and he paused. 

“ But at this moment——?” Monsieur de 
| Chavigny repeated after him, interrogatively. 

“ Well,” resumed the colonel, “I consider 
it my duty to tell you that the doctor has 





exacted, at present, absolute quiet and calm! 


for his patient; any excitement, might, he 
said, be dangerous, or even fatal.” 

“What am I to understand from your 
observation? You can hardly mean to 
insinuate that my presence is likely to prove 


detrimental to the health of Madame de' 


Chavigny ?” 

“Monsieur, I insinuate nothing; I say 
plainly that my wife’s sister is not a person to 
quit her husband as she has done, had she 
not serious cause of complaint against him. 
Such being my opinion, I cannot but think 
that it would be only prudent to delay your 
visit till farther explanation has been given.” 

“And you demand this explanation ?>— 
Well, my answer is, that I decline to give 
it!” and M. de Chavigny turned upon his 
heel and walked towards the window, where 
he seemed absorbed in watching the passers. 

“Tf such be your final determination, 
Monsieur,” said the colonel, very coldly, 
“you leave me no alternative but to refuse, 
on my side, all farther communication with 
you, on this or any other subject. My sister- 
in-law shall remain under my roof.” 

** Not so,” answered M. de Chavigny ; “my 
wife has apparently done nothing to forfeit 
my esteem and consideration; she must 
therefore return to my home to avoid 
scandal.” 

“Under present circumstances,” said the 
colonel, “I cannot sanction any such pro- 
ceeding.” 

‘“‘Fortunately, Monsieur,” returned the 


Thereupon the Prussian rose from his seat, 
naturally supposing that after what had passed, 
his visitor would retire, but seeing that he did 
not do so, and a sudden recollection of his 
unhappy young sister-in-law wailing over the 
supposed loss of her child flashing across his 
memory, he resolved to make a last effort, 
and plunged at once into the heart of the 
matter. 

“Monsieur,” he resumed, “before this 
interview terminates, permit me one more 
question: where is Madame de Chavigny’s 
child ?” 

A quick uneasy glance belied the perfect 
composure of the reply,— 

“My daughter is in the country with her 
nurse.” 

The good colonel felt a weight lifted from 
his heart at these words. This was surely 
true, and his poor sister-in-law had been the 
victim of some feverish delusion ; nothing was 
more probable—Heaven grant that it might 
be so! 








other, “ your sanction is not indispensable.” 


“Ts she well and happy ?”’ he continued. 

“She was in perfect health when I left her 
yesterday, but she still cries at times for her 
mother, which is not surprising. May I ask 
why you inquire so particularly concerning 
her?” 

“« My sister-in-law is naturally anxious about 
her child; I am thankful to be able to re- 
assure her.” 

“Tt seems to me, however, that a mother 
who can desert her child cannot be much 
troubled by maternal tenderness.” 

“You wrong her, Monsieur; Madame de 





Chavigny appears greatly attached to her | 


little girl.” 


“How then does she explain having left | 


her, and in the hands of a person whom she 
has probably taught you to consider wholly 
unworthy of the charge?” 


“Monsieur, I have already told you that | 
my sister-in-law was entirely insensible during | 


four out of five weeks that she has passed at | 


Ehrenstein, and even during the last few days | 


she has spoken very little, all conversation 
being forbidden her. We know little, there- 
fore, of what has happened, or rather, I may 
say, we know nothing, whatever ; it has been 
impossible to tell during her fever whether 
the few words she spoke on the subject 
alluded to actual facts, or were entirely the 
result of hallucination.” 

“ From all of which you have been driven 
to the conclusion that your sister-in-law has 
been unhappy in her marriage?” As no reply 
was vouchsafed to this observation, Monsieur 
de Chavigny continued, “I see how it is; I 
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am looked upon as a tyrant, and my wife as|The gratitude Madame de Chavigny would 
an unfortunate victim. Bah, c'est toujours la doubtless feel for so great a concession on your 
méme histoire,’ and he turned angrily and | part, might pave the way to a complete recon- 
resumed his post at the window. Suddenly ciliation. Will you trust me with the little 
he returned with a smile towards his com- | girl?” 

panion. “Come, my good sir,” he said, “do| It was evident that this proposal was not 
not let us quarrel about this affair; we are | agreeable to his listener, who knit his brows 
men of the world, both of us, and know what | and hesitated. 

women are, even the best of them. If} “Well, be itso,” he said at length; “you may 
one does not humour all their whims and (take the child, and let me know the result ; 
caprices, they immediately consider them- | you see, Monsieur le colonel, that I am not 





selves des malheureuses, des incomprises, and 
heaven knows what. Madame de Chavigny, 
with many excellent qualities, has, as you are 
aware” (and he smiled slightly), “a somewhat 
difficult temper. It is unnecessary, I think, 
to detail to you our little domestic differences ; 
suffice it to say, that on one occasion, having 
found it advisable (afropos to an acquaint- 
ance of Madame de Chavigny’s, to whose 
visits I objected) to exert my authority, in 
order to obtain an obedience refused to my 
request, my wife, in great anger, declared 
that she would rather leave me for ever 
than submit to such tyranny.” 

“I of course attached no importance to 
her words, and was therefore indignant, and 
justly so, when I found that she had put her 
threat into execution. It is possible that I 
may have reproached her somewhat too 
severely. I am now disposed even to think 
that, to a certain extent, I did her injustice, 
for I confess to you, Monsieur, that I had 
not imagined it was to her séster’s pro- 
tection she had fled. Such, however, being 
the case, the affair is much less serious than 
I had supposed, and I am willing to wait till 
Madame de Chavigny is sufficiently con- 
valescent to undertake the journey to 
France.” 

The colonel’s blood had boiled in his 
veins during this harangue. But suppressing 
his indignation with a violent effort, he 
asked,— ’ 

“ Had anything happened before Madame 
de Chavigny left home to alarm her about 
the child? She seemed during her illness to 
believe it to be dead.” 

“The child is, as I have already informed 
you, in perfect health,” answered the other, 
avoiding the question. 

“Could my sister-in-law be convinced of 


quite the cruel monster I have been repre- 
sented.” 

“T thank you most heartily, Monsieur,” 
|the colonel replied, “in my sister-in-law’s 
name, and in my own, for your acquiescence 
with my request ; you do a good action, which 
I hope and believe will bring its reward. 
| When can your little girl be ready to start ?” 

“ This is Thursday ; on Saturday I will bring 
her here, and place her myself in your 
hands.” 

And so it was settled, and the two men 
separated much more amicably than could 
have been expected, considering the nature 
of their interview. 

But alas! for Hilda; the fiat seemed to 
have gone forth, and not even the unutterable 
joy she felt at the sight of her living child 
|could stay the progress of disease. All the 
resources of science, all the prayers, and 
tears, and tenderest cares of the loving 
hearts around her, were powerless against the 
supreme will. She lingered for weeks, 
happily not suffering much, only fading away 
slowly but surely. 

But while the body failed and feebled, the 
soul grew in strength and beauty. She was 
no longer the frivolous worldly-minded Hilda 
of other days; she had tasted of the longed- 
for cup of pleasure, she had shone a star in 
that world which had so dazzled her, but her 
happiness had been short-lived, and like the 
Jewish king of old, she had found that all 
such pleasures were but vanity and vexation 
of spirit. In the peaceful atmosphere of 
_Ehrenstein her troubled spirit found the rest 
|and calm so needed ; and before the long 
|summer days began to shorten, she had 
learned to face death without fear, and to look 
| forward to a better life hereafter, if not with 
joy, at least with resignation. 

She would fain have lived to teach her 





that fact,” returned the colonel, “ it would, I 
am sure, greatly aid in her recovery, ifrecovery | child what she herself had learned at the cost 
be possible, and in any case would tranquillize | of so much suffering; but such was appa- 
her mind. Moreover,” he added, “you | rently not the will of God, for when the autumn’ 
admit that you have judged your wife harshly; |leaves began to fall, Hilda drooped with 
be generous, then, and, as an atonement, per-|them, and all feared that her hours were 
mit me to take back the child to its mother. } numbered. Then she said to her sister,— _ 
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“ Hedwig, I must see my husband before I | stained, I think I must have gone mad, for I otek: 
die.” know that thinking her dead, I fled in horror trie: 
“You can forgive him, Hilda?” asked | from the house, meaning to throw myself into hee 
Hedwig. the river, and I remember nothing more till I wial 
“ Yes,” she answered, “I can pardon him| awakened here with your sweet face bending grie 
all he has done to me, as I hope God has|over me. God must indeed have guided me « 
pardonéd me all my shortcomings. And I| with his own hand in those days of darkness, in 
also will ask forgiveness, for I see now that/and brought me here to die in peace. Ah, littl 
had I been more yielding, more loving in| Hedwig, what do I not owe you!” and faint Ib 
those first days of disappointment, my life} and wearied, she sank fainting into her sister’s f 
might have been very different.” arms. - ey 
“And Hilda, darling,” said Hedwig, “I| A few days later, Monsieur de Chavigny om 
cannot really imagine that he meant to kill|arrived. When really convinced that his aial 
the child, whatever he may have said.” young wife was about to leave him for ever, alin 
“T suppose not,” she returned ; “ but he} he evinced a certain sorrow, and even remorse aad 
more than once threatened to do so, andj for the past, and poor Hilda was only too \ 
when he was in those transports of passion,|happy to accord the forgiveness he sought. lace 
he really seemed as if he were not responsible | It was then settled that the child should ‘ 
for his actions. That dreadful day he was| remain with her aunt till she was sixteen, to pre: 
terribly angry with me, because I would not}more than that her father would not con- you 
promise never to receive the visits of Arthur | sent. pare 
Grey—you remember that young Englishman} These arrangements terminated, Hilda raet 
papa used to be so fond of? We had met| folded her hands over her poor lacerated ane 
him in Paris, and I was so glad to find some | heart, and waited for death, But the dark eee 
one who knew you all, that we were often| angel loitered on his way, and though the pas 
| together, talking by the hour of the old days/ shadows seemed to deepen round her, the that 
| so long past. It seems that this friendship|end came not. And so the days passed hea 
| gave great offence to my husband, though, | slowly by, till the cold winds of the early littl 
Heaven knows, it was as innocent as in the| winter sighed and moaned through the eart 
days when we were all children at home ; he| Ehrenstein woods, and still she lingered on. An 
might have heard every word that passed| ‘Then a new phase of the malady revealed clas 
between us, but he was jealous, and would|itself in one of those startling phenomena 
| listen to no reason. That day poor Arthur} which occasionally baffle science, and leave | 
had written to me proposing to pay us a visit | the faculty at fault. Contrary to all expecta- | ie 
on his way to Brittany, and I having unfortu-| tion, she began to recover ; slowly and pain- | 
nately torn up the letter without showing it,| fully, it is true, but surely. It seemed im- | 
my husband declared that I had, no doubt,| possible to realize the fact that she was | 
good reasons for doing so, and wished I should | about to return to the life she had so nearly | 
write and forbid Arthur the house. I cannot! quitted ; but so it was. The medical man who | 
repeat all the cruel things he said to me, and | had attended her through her strange illness, | Tu 
I was proud and would not yield. I believe | congratulated her heartily, but the celebrity a sa 
the fever which is killing me now, must even| from Berlin, who had been again sent for, || her 
then have been in my blood, for I remember | smiled dubiously, then shook his head, and ! abo 
that my head burned, as though it were on| shrugged his shoulders. “ The recovery might if as 
fire, and I felt strangely excited. Of course} be radical,” he said, “or the patient might If Ch: 
| this agitation increased his suspicion, and at|}have a relapse, which would certainly || I 
| last he seized little Hilda by the arm, and | prove fatal ; when the nervous system was so |} exp 
_ dragged her from me, saying I should never| thoroughly disorganized as was that of || me: 
see her again, for that a disobedient wife| Madame de Chavigny, it was difficult to give |} \ 
could never make a good mother. This}a decided opinion;” and having thus |! wig, 
| threat vanquished all my pride, and I flew to| oracularly delivered himself, the celebrity || siste 
| my darling and clasped my arms around her. | departed. her: 
‘Leave her to me!’ I cried, ‘I willdoallyou| A month later Monsieur de Chavigny in- | lett 
_ wish !’ But he neither saw nor heard me, and | sisted upon taking his wife to Paris, where he | V 
| forced the child from me; then I scarcely | said her case would be better understood. All || pos: 
| know what happened ; she may have stumbled | remonstrance was vain; he was perfectly | losit 
| and fallen, but I believed that he had_| polite, but perfectly inflexible. He also re- | anx 
| purposely struck her to the ground. When I{ quested, that until her mother’s health was | tak 
| saw her white, and motionless, and _blood-| restored, the little girl might be left at Ehren- 1 into 
| | 
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stein. All this was terrible for Hilda. She 
tried to appear calm when in the presence of 
her husband, and to submit cheerfully to his 
wishes, but when alone with her sister, her 
grief was painful to witness. 

“T shall never see you more, never again 
in this world !” she cried ; ‘and my child, my 
little baby! oh, what shall I do ?—how shall 
I bear it?” 

And Hedwig held her in her arms, and 
wept with her. ‘Surely God,” she answered, 
comforting her, “ who has heard our prayers, 
and raised you from the grave, will one day 
give you back to us: trust in Him, my Hilda, | 
and take courage.” | 

When the moment of parting came, her| 
last thought was for her child. 

“Oh, my darling!” she sobbed, as she | 


pressed the little creature to her heart, “ were | 





said to you, I should feel comforted, but re- | 
member my last wish, ‘ Love, and obey your | 
aunt Hedwig as though she were your own 
mother, and try, my sweet child, not to be 
passionate. If I die, as I fear I must, I trust 
that God in His mercy will take me to 
heaven, and there I will wait for you, my 
little Hilda. If I never see you again on 
earth, [ hope that you will come to me there.’” 
And gently disengaging the child's clinging 
clasp, she tore herself away. 


CHAPTER V.—-LITTLE HILDA AND HER COUSIN, 


* And well I know the bonny braes 

Where the first primrose blows ; 
And shrinking tufts of violets 

Rise from the melting snows.’ 


Aytoun. 


Tue departure of the Baroness Hilda left 
a sad blank in her old home. Hedwig and 
her good husband were very seriously uneasy 
about her state of health, but still more so 
as to the future intentions of Monsieur de 
Chavigny with regard to her. 

During the first week they waited in daily 
expectation of a letter, which might in some 
measure reassure them, but none came. 

When nearly a month had gone by, Hed- 
wig, who had written several times to her 
sister, at their house in Anjou, addressed 
herself to Monsieur de Chavigny, but this 
letter, like the others, remained unanswered. 

What was to be done? It was utterly im- 
possible for Hedwig to submit to the idea of 
losing her sister for ever, and they were still | 
anxiously considering what steps should be 
taken, when the whole household was thrown 
into a state of the deepest grief and conster- 














nation by the reception of a short note from 
Monsieur de Chavigny, simply stating the 
fact of his young wife’s sudden death in 
some obscure Italian town. No details were 
given. Ina state of mind bordering on dis- 
traction, Hedwig wrote repeatedly both to 
Italy and to Anjou, and at last received a 
few lines from Monsieur de Chavigny, to the 
effect that he was about to travel, that his 
wife’s death was as yet a subject too painful 
for him to dwell upon, but that when he felt 
equal to society, he would see them at 
Ehrenstein. And with this wretched hope, 
the well-nigh broken-hearted Hedwig was 
forced to content herself. And so years 
passed away, and the little stranger Hilda 
grew and flourished in her new home. 
For months after the death of her mother, 
she had drooped and pined. In vain had 
her good aunt sought to comfort and amuse 
her ; if for one moment she appeared to forget 
her sorrow, the next came a flood of tears, 
and she would sob as though her heart were 


| breaking. 


It was the great cousin Wilhelm who first 
brought back the light of youth and happi- 
ness to the sad dark eyes, the mirthful smile 
of childhood to the rosy lips of the mother- 
less girl Many a day would Wilhelm leave 
his boy companions, careless of their mockery, 
to amuse his baby cousin. He would take 
her nutting in the woods, carrying her in his 
strong arms when she was tired ; showing her 
the pretty squirrels playing in the trees, and 
the pheasants and partridges, as they rose 
whirring into the autumn air. 

Before he went back to school, he gave her 
two little white rabbits, and himself built a 
hutch for them; and then when he came 
home at Christmas, there was a splendid 
Christmas tree, and for Hilda, from Wilhelm, 
a cage all green and gold, with a lovely yellow 
canary inside, which sang to its little mistress 
during the long winter days, and made the 
time pass very pleasantly. 

And so little by little the child took heart, 
and though she never forgot her mother, the 
exceeding bitterness of her sorrow passed 
away, and she gradually became like other 
children. During this time she was also much 
with her aunt Hedwig ; whilst her girl cousins, 
older by three and four years than she was, 
studied with their governess, she learnt easier 
lessons with her aunt, or trotted by her side 
through house and garden; and when the 
spring sun began to warm the air, and to 
bring forth the early flowers, the baroness 
would lead her little niece to Hilda’s kiosk, 
and there talk to the child of her mother, 
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telling her how happily during their childish 
days they had played together in that same 
garden, and how they had grown up to 
womanhood, loving each other with a tender 
affection. And Hilda listened with her whole 
soul, and gradually began to associate the two 
sisters in her heart, and to love her aunt 
Hedwig as her dead mother had wished she 
should do. 

From time to time, once in a year, or 
sometimes once in six months, Monsieur de 
Chavigny came to see his daughter; his visits 
were not generally very agreeable, for though 
the baroness and her husband did all in their 
power to entertain and honour their guest, 
he felt, he hardly knew how, that despite all 
their courtesy the memory of the past could 
not be effaced. And little Hilda, young as 
she had been when she left her home, remem- 
bered well the threat of separation from her 
mother, so often repeated by her father ; and 
above all, could not forget that last day, when 
in his anger he had seized her so roughly that 
‘she had fallen senseless to the ground. All 
these recollections were not of a nature to 
reassure the sensitive child, who could not 
overcome the dread with which her father in- 
spired her; Monsieur de Chavigny perceived 
that it was so, and laid her timidity very erro- 
neously to the account of the baroness. He 
therefore did not often prolong his stay, sel- 
dom remaining more than two or three days 
at Ehrenstein. Of his wife he never spoke. 

Occasionally he brought with him his young 
nephew, a handsome boy enough, about four 
years older than Hilda. As the lad was well- 
mannered and intelligent, they were all glad 
to welcome the nephew with the cordiality 
they felt it so difficult to extend to the uncle. 

One summer, when Hilda was between ten 
and eleven years old, Monsieur de Chavigny 
arrived unexpectedly, accompanied by his 
nephew, who had just gone to pass the 
long vacation with him, when he was 
called by urgent business to Italy. He there- 
fore brought the boy to Ehrenstein, and 
begged “‘ Madame Hedwig,” as he called her, 
to take him in charge, during what he hoped 
would be only a few days absence. Had 
Monsieur de Chavigny adhered to his original 
intention, and returned at the end of a fort- 
night or three weeks, Charles Beaumont 
would have left an agreeable impression 
behind him ; but the three weeks rolled into 
four, and a second month had followed the 
first ere the traveller returned, during a con- 
siderable portion of whichtime the boy wearied 
himself excessively, and as he did not hesi- 
tate to inflict his discontent upon those around 





him, he lost a good deal of the favour he had 
won. 

To pass the time, and get over a little of 
the “slowness ” of Ehrenstein, he took to 
tormenting his cousin Hilda, of whom, never- 
theless, he was rather fond, after his own selfish 
disagreeable fashion. The fact was, that he 
had always been jealous of Hilda’s affection 
for Wilhelm, though he had never admitted 
the fact even to himself; but on one occasion 
whilst on this long visit, an incident occurred 
which so irritated him, that he could no 
longer conceal his displeasure. It happened 
in this wise. 

Poor Hilda had unfortunately inherited 
somewhat of her father’s passionate temper, 
and though the child, remembering her 
mother’s last words, tried hard and often to 
subdue her angry feelings, she did not always 
succeed, and her self-constraint having once 
given way, she would storm like a veritable 
little fury. One day (it was during Wilhelm’s 
vacation), when she was working in her much 
beloved garden, and had just finished, to her 
entire satisfaction, her weeding and raking, 
and was admiring the result of her labour, she 
suddenly saw Wilhelm’s great English pointer, 
Hero, come tearing along towards her. 
Another second and he was in the middle of 
her pretty farterre, and had torn up all the 
geraniums she had been tending for weeks 
past, to be ready for her aunt Hedwig’s /¢fe 
which was now approaching. In vain she 
shouted to the huge creature, and pushed 
him with all her might, he only enjoyed the 
fun, and rolled upon his back, destroying the 
little that was left. As she saw her last 
flower crushed to pieces, she became crimson 
with anger ; her eyes flashed, and seizing the 
rake with which she had been working, she 
struck the dog sharply. At that instant 
Wilhelm leapt over the hedge, calling Hero. 

“Oh, Hilda ! I’m so sorry,” he began—but 
when he saw the rake descend on Hero’s 
back, and the unfortunate animal run limping 
and howling towards him, he changed his 
tone. “ Forshame, Hilda!” he cried, “ how 
could you be so cruel; see how my poor 
Hero is hurt,” and he caressed the animal, 
who licked his hand. 

When Hilda saw the mischief she had done 
in her momentary anger, she ran towards him, 
her eyes full of tears. But Wilhelm was 
examining the damage done to his favourite, 
which luckily was not great, and did not 
notice how grieved she was. 

“Go away, Hilda,” he said, “you really 
are too naughty.” 

Several hours later, when the supper bell 
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rang, Hilda did not make her appearance, and | poor dear has been crying all the evening; 
was found, after a long search, fast asleep in| mamma has gone to speak to her.” 
a little room at the top of the house, where} As she spoke Wilhelm grew scarlet, remem- 
formerly the children used to keep their toys. | bering suddenly his angry words about the 
“Why Hilda, child,” said the baroness, | dog, and also that he had forgotten to speak 
“‘ what is the matter? You have been crying ;| to her at supper. Could Hilda be crying 
are you not well, dear?” |about that? Surely not, but he felt very un- 
“ Thave a little headache, but it is nothing,” | comfortable, and instead of saying good night, 
replied the child, and took her usual place |as he had been about to do, he also awaited 
beside her aunt at table. But she ate no|his mother’s return. 
supper, antl the baroness observed with un-| Meantime the baroness had gone to find 
easiness her flushed cheeks, and the effort | her little niece. Softly she opened the door 
with which she joined in the laughing and | leading from her room into Hilda’s, hoping 
talking of the other children. Several times | the child might be asleep, but it was not so. 
she cast a timid glance towards her cousin} Two great dark eyes met her own as she 
who, occupied by a party of boy friends pass-' entered with a troubled look, and a little face, 
ing the day at Ehrenstein, thought no more | now very pale, lay on the pillow wet with 








than did Hero himself of the incident of the 
morning, and indeed, for the moment, forgot | 
even his little friend Hilda herself. | 

* Oh, Wilhelm hates me; he won’t even look 
at me,” said the child to herself; “ what shall | 
Ido?” 

When the visitors were gone, Hedwig asked | 
her eldest daughter, Caroline, whom she had 
sent to see Hilda safely in bed, if she knew | 
what ailed the child. 

“No,” answered Caroline; “she said she} 
was tired, but there is something the matter | 
with her, I am sure, for the tears kept running | 
down her cheeks all the time she was saying | 

her prayers. Will you go to her, mamma?” | 

“ Ves, I think I had better see her; I was) 

afraid of wakening her, but she is perhaps| 
feeling ill, and it would not do to leave her| 
all night alone.” 

“ TI don’t think she is ill,” returned Caroline, | 

“but Iam sure she is very miserable about | 
something or other ; and if so, she is capable | 
of lying awake, and putting herself into a fever 
before morning.” 

“ Poor dear, poor dear!” said the colonel, 
“go by all means, Hedwig, and see her ;| 
better to risk waking her than to let her cry| 
up there all alone.” 

“I will go immediately,” answered Hedwig, 
lighting a candle. 

“And you, children,” added the colonel, 
be off to bed, it is past ten, and you will get 
no deauty sleep if you don’t make haste ;” 
and he stroked the golden curls of his little | 
favourite, Gertrude. But the girls begged to 
be allowed to hear first about Hilda, which 
permission was granted. Wilhelm, who had 
been talking in another part of the room with 
Charles Beaumont, overheard the last words. 
“What ails Hilda?” he asked, “is anything 
the matter ?” 

“T hope not,” replied Caroline, “ but the 





tears. 

“My darling, what is the matter?” cried 
Hedwig, taking the child fondly in her arms, 
“you are suffering.” 

‘‘T am very well, thank you, aunt Hedwig,” 
she said softly. 

“Then what is it? something has troubled 
you ; let me hear what has happened.” 

The pretty head with its Jong dark curls 
drooped, but there was no reply. 

“Does little Hilda no longer love her 
aunt Hedwig that she suffers so much, and 
yet will not speak ?” 

The child clung to her aunt, and sobbed 
piteously. After letting her cry a little while 
the baroness spoke again,— 

“ Hilda, you remember your dear mother— 
do you not? and what she said to you the last 
time you saw her?” 

“Yes, yes,aunt Hedwig,” cried-the child, 
bursting into a flood of tears, ‘‘ I have never 
forgotten it; she told me not to be passionate, 
and I have been worse than ever to day. Oh! 
I shall never see my dear mamma again, and 
she said that she would wait for me.” 

“She said also, my darling, that you were 
to love your aunt Hedwig, and to think of her 
as your second mother: if your own mamma 
were here now, would you not tell her what 
makes you so sad?” 

“Ves, I think I would, and, dear aunt, I 
will tell you too, indeed I will, but I have 
been so wicked, and so cruel ; yes, it was 
quite true,” said the trembling child, “I was 
very cruel.” 

“Cruel, my dear? no, that I cannot 
believe. Who said you were cruel?” 

She hid her face in her hands, and sobbed 
out, “ Wilhelm.” 

“ Wilhelm said you were cruel ? surely not ! 
But, my dear child, you must not take these 
things to heart as you do. Wilhelm is but a 
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boy himself, and must have been angry and so | 
exaggerated. Why, my child, you are quite | 
feverish and ill; get up, dear, and come into | 
my room; you will be better there, and then | 
you will tell me all about it. I hope it is not | 
so very serious an affair, after all.” 

Hilda, wrapped up in her little dressing- | 
gown, gladly followed her aunt, who, placing | 
her comfortably in a large arm-chair, sat 
down beside her, and listened to her weeping | 
confession. “And oh! dear aunt Hedwig,” | 
sobbed the poor child when she had con- | 
cluded her story, “I know that Wilhelm will | 
never love me any more! what shall I 
do?” 

The shadow of a smile passed over the 
handsome countenance of the baroness as 
she took her little niece in her arms. “ My 
dearest Hilda,” she said, gravely, “ you have 
indeed been naughty to-day, but you are sorry 
for your fault, and [am sure you will try to be 
less passionate for the future ; we will talk of 
this to-morrow, but to-night my little girl must | 
try to sleep. 

“But, dearest aunt, do you think Wilhelm | 


as he ought to have been,” replied the 
baroness, looking at her son. 

“ Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Caroline,“ surely 
she must have mistaken ; why, Wilhelm cares 
more for her, I do believe, than for either 
Gertrude or me.” 

Wilhelm had listened with flushing cheeks 
while his mother spoke, and he now came 
forward and laid his hands upon his sister’s 
shoulder. . 

“Ts it really possible, mamma,” Hfe asked, 
“that what I said to Hilda about the dog 
has vexed her so much? I am very sorry if it 
is so; I was angry, I admit, but I never 
meant to make her cry.” 

“ But, Wilhelm, you called her cruel, and 
you told her to go away ; that seems to have 
hurt her greatly, the more so as she feels that 
what you said was true. -It certainly was very 
naughty to strike poor Hero (and here the 
baroness recounted to her daughters the 
event of the morning), but if you knew how 
she loves her garden and the labour she has 
bestowed on those pretty new geraniums, and 
then to have them torn up so ruthlessly, you 


will ever forgive me? he is so fond of Hero, | would have been more patient with her. She 
and he never spoke to me all supper-time, | is very sensitive, poor little soul, and she says 
nor afterwards either.” she cannot sleep till you have forgiven her.” 

“Fortunately, my dear girl, Hero must) ‘Oh, mamma,” said poor Wilhelm, “do 
have been very little hurt, for I saw him this/ pray go and tell her how sorry I am, and that 
evening running about as usual: and as for| it is I who ask her forgiveness; I feel like a 





















Wilhelm, you must not vex yourself so much | 
about what he says ; he is a foolish boy, and 
very thoughtless, for I am sure he never meant 
to pain his little cousin as he has done. * At 
supper he was busy with the other boys, and | 
no doubt had forgotten all about the morning. | 
Would you like to say good night to him 
before you go to bed again ? If you think you 
could go to sleep sooner if you saw him, I 
will go and fetch him to you.” 

“Oh, I should be so glad, auntie, dear ; I 
would tell him how sorry I am, if only you 
think he is not very angry with me.” 

“That Iam sure he isnot; but I see you 
will not rest till he tells you so himself, so I 
will go and cail him.” 

“And how is Hilda, mamma?” asked 
both girls at once, as Madame von Alvers- 
leben re-entered the drawing-room. “I hope | 
she is not ill.” 

“No, only a little feverish, but she has | 
fretted herself into a headache.” 

“T thought so,” exclaimed Caroline ; “ but | 
what is it that has vexed her so? she would | 
not tell me, poor little dear.” | 

“Well, it seems that she had one of her| 
naughty passionate fits this forenoon, and I 
fear that my Wilhelm was not so kind to her | 





perfect brute.” 

“Come with me, then, and speak to her 
yourself,” answered his mother; “she is in 
my dressing-room waiting for you.” 

Wilhelm agreed willingly to this proposal, 
and they left the room together. 

“Bah!” said Charles Beaumont, as the 
door closed, “ much ado about nothing, truly ; 
I dare say Hilda ate too much supper, and 
that is what kept her awake.” 

“ For shame, Charles!” said Gertrude, in- 
dignantly ; “ you know perfectly well that 
Hilda ate no supper at all, not even her 
strawberries. Why are you always so cross 
about Hilda and Wilhelm? I do believe 
you are jealous.” 

“Oh, Gerty,” said the elder sister, reprov- 
ingly, “ you should not speak so.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me, Caroline,” cried 
Charles, his eyes flashing, ‘the idea is too 
absurd even to make me angry; besides, I 
could never see, for my part, that Hilda is so 
desperately fond of Wilhelm, I believe she 
likes me quite as well; not that I care 
whether she does or not.” 

“Oh, Charles,” recommenced Gertrude, 
* how can you say so? you know that Hilda 
and Wilhelm have always loved each other 
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dearly ever since they were children, and | indeed, I don’t know if I should care to have 
to-day she has been quite miserable, and | her if I could get her for the asking, except, 
crying all day, only because he spoke un- | to be sure, for the money, and the pleasure of 
kindly to her ; for I fear,” she added, thought- | carrying her off from under the nose of that 
fully, “that he must have been a little unkind, | long-legged boor of a Prussian. It would be 
and she is such a tender little thing.” capital, I declare ; we have always, hitherto, 

“Oh, as to her crying, that does not say | beaten the Prussians, and this will be a little 


8r 








much one way or another, for she is always | private victory on my own account, which ‘ 


whimpering about something. I can tell you, | will be infinitely agreeable to my feelings. 
if she had been brought up in Paris, she Yes, yes, it it will all come right in the end. 
would have been very different.” |Since the time of our respectable mother 

“That we do not doubt,” replied Gertrude, | Eve up to the present day, womankind has 
significantly, and would fain have added more | always been taken as much by the ears as by 
had she not been restrained by a warning/|the eyes, and if Wilhelm be the finer animal 
look from her sister. | of the two, no one can deny that I am infini- 

“ And it's a pity,” continued Charles, “for| ment plus spirituel, and Hilda's no fool, and 
she’s a pretty girl, and if she had only a little | will soon see the difference. I dare say she'll 
pluck about her, might turn out splendidly | always keep up a sort of sentimental friend- 
by and by; but you all make such a fuss|ship for her charming cousin ; girls like that 
about her that she is getting quite petted and | kind of thing, but she must love me, or at 
ill-tempered ; she will be insufferable when} least she must marry me. I'll sell the huge 
she is older.” | house in Berlin, and buy a nice little hotel in 

“Well, Charles, I don’t wonder Hilda} Paris. How I wish we could skip over six 
likes Wilhelm best, for you really are too | years and set to work at once! Well, I must 
disagreeable——” | not tease her so much in the meantime, for 

“ And you, Fraulein Gertrude, are not over-| the obstinate little German pig has a tenacious 
polite, to say the least of it ; so, as my com- memory, and may bear me a grudge for it. 
pany appears little appreciated in this quarter, | When she comes to France I will be all defe- 
[ will wish you good night, and retire to the| rential devotion, and that kind of thing, so 
privacy of my apartment.” |that if she remembers how we squabbled 





“ Oh, Charles,” exclaimed Caroline, “ don’t | 
mind Gertrude, she did not mean to make 
you angry, I am sure.” 

“Bah! I don’t mind in the slightest 
degree, I assure you, my dear Caroline, so 
don’t distress yourself on my account ;” and 
smiling amiably, he departed. 

But from that time he disliked Gertrude 
almost as much as he did Wilhelm, and he 
resolved to use all his influence with his uncle 
to induce him to remove Hilda from Ehren- 
stein. He lost no time, but began by writing 
on the subject immediately, and was greatly 
disappointed when he learned the arrange- | 





/ ment that had been made years before | 
| concerning Hilda. 


“Remain here till she is sixteen!” he| 
muttered, as he read his uncle’s unwelcome | 
news, “that is more than five years still ; why, | 
we'll be having her over head and ears in love | 
with Wilhelm by that time, and then there 
will be no managing her. Two years at a 
Paris boarding school might do something 
towards shaking her out of the antediluvian 
ideas they stuff her with here ; but if she is as 
obstinate at sixteen as she is nowit will be no 
easy matter to make her change her mind. 
Well, so much the better ; a good chase and 
a long one is pleasant and exciting; and, 





here, she will imagine her charms have 
worked my reformation, and be only the 
prouder of her conquest. What a game it 
will be, to be sure!” 


CHAPTER VI.—JEUNE FRANCE, 
“* Si jeunesse savait !”” 


WHEN Charles Beaumont returned to Paris 
he was just fifteen. He was small and 
slightly made, his features were tolerably 
correct, and his manners, when on his good 
behaviour, were more those of a man of five- 
and-twenty than of a boy. 

He affected a preference for the society of 
married women, who generally petted and 
made much of him; laughing at his flippant 
sallies and cynical remarks, and amusing 
themselves with his precocious ways. He 
was said to be witty and clever, but his 
cleverness was superficial, consisting chiefly 
in a certain quickness of apprehension and 
readiness of speech which made him appear 
much more intelligent than he really was. 

Though not of an amiable disposition, he 
was not actually bad-hearted, but he had 
been brought up in anevil school. Deprived 
of his parents at an early age, he had been 
left almost entirely to the care of servants till 
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the age of ten, when he was sent to a Jesuit 
college, where the systein of constant surveid- 
Jance taught him, first dissimulation, and 
afterwards actual deceit and falsehood. His 
vacations were generally passed with his 
uncle, whom he greatly admired, and whose 
satirical conversation and sceptical ideas he 
affected with no little success. 

With such dispositions he naturally found 
himself little at ease in the sweet home atmo- 
sphere of Ehrenstein, and gladly returned to 
his own set in Paris, whom he greatly enter- 
tained by imitating to the life the appearance 
and manners of the ivdigenes, as he called 
them, and by the horror he professed for the 
vie bourgeoise they led in their far-away 
northern land. 

To one chosen friend, the young Paul 
d’Arnault, he opened his heart (or rather, I; 
should say, his brain), confiding to him his 
pecuniary position with regard to his uncle, | 
and his firm resolution (despite his horror of 
marriage and its attendant disagreements) to | 
marry his cousin, Hilda de Chavigny, as soon | 
as she should have attained her eighteenth | 
year. “And now, Paul,” he concluded, “ we | 
must consult together how this is to be 
managed.” 

“Why, mon cher ami,” returned the other, 
“T should think that with your advantages 
the affair will not present any serious diffi- 
culty ; your cousin likes you, of course.” 

“Not a bit of it; indeed, to tell you the 
honest truth, I believe she hates me.” 

“ H’m,” muttered Paul, “ that is awkward.” 

“Oh, I do not consider it as an insuper- 
able barrier, as they say in novels, “for the 
young person in question is only ten years 
old, and so has plenty of time to forget her 
childish caprices before I shall want her; but 
she has a difficult temper, and is as obstinate 
as a mule. I don’t know how to manage 
her, that’s the fact.” 

“What a charming companion she will 
make for your declining years, my dear 
Charles ! may I ask if she is as handsome as 
she is amiable ?” 

“O, quant a cela, she will be a regular 
beauty by and by; she is very pretty now, 
but wants style, you know ; a couple of years 
in Paris will set that all right, I have no 
doubt, but no matter what she turns out, 
I will marry her.” 

“Well, Charles, my boy, it is a matter of 
taste; I can’t say I should care much for a 
girl who couldn’t bear the sight of me, and 
who by all accounts must be decidedly dis- 
agreeable,—but that is your affair. Frankly 
now, what is your motive for desiring this 











marriage? You surely can’t be taking the 
girl on/y for money ?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” answered Charles, 
reddening, “ though I admit that her fortune 
is by no means one of her least attractions in 
my eyes; and besides, her father has squan- 
dered my money, and must make it up to me 
in some way, or I will make a furious row 
when I come of age ; indeed, I already look 
upon that money as in a manner my own. 
No doubt you, lucky fellow as you are, with 





your rich governor at your back, think me very | 
mercenary and despicable, but wait till you | 
have been hard up yourself, it is wonderful how | 


the want of a few gold pieces changes one’s 
sentiments. I have, however, as you suppose, 


another motive, the stronger perhaps of the | 


two. I wish to marry Hilda certainly, but I 


am resolved that in any case she shad/ roé | 


marry that odious Prussian cousin of hers, 
confound him !” 

“‘What, Charley, jealous? Well, I could 
never have imagined that of you, who have 
sworn ever since you left your nurse’s arms 
(and before it, for anything I know to the 
contrary) that no woman living should ever 
cause you a moment’s heartache; and here 


| you are, jealous at fifteen, like any senti- 


mental hero of romance.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Charles, 
sharply, “ how can you be such a fool as to 
suppose I am mooning after a child of some 
ten or eleven years old. No fear of me, but I 
hate those Prussians, and rather than give my 


cousin Hilda to that detestable Wilhelm von | 


Alversleben I would see her dead and buried.” 


“And does your cousin like this fellow?” | 


asked Paul d’Arnault. 

“ Adores him—thinks everything he does 
perfection. Of course she would soon get 
over all these absurd fancies, could I get her 
away from these people ; but if she stays there 


till she is sixteen there will be no end of | 
bother, and I confess I don’t see my way in | 


the affair.” 
“T say,” cried Paul, suddenly, “ suppose you 


‘consulted Victor about it? of course I know 


you are just as clever if not cleverer than he is, 
but he is much older, and has seen the world, 
while we are always cribbed up here ; he has 
had experience, and knows lots about women, 
and their ways of going on. What do you say 
to asking him?” 

‘‘A capital idea if he were here, but it 
would be impossible to explain it all by 
writing.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, he is coming home in 
December ; old Chimpanzee is giving a month’s 
leave to all the atfachés ; Victor’s turn will 
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be just at Christmas; isn’t it jolly for him? 
We'll manage to get a few days, of course, and 
you will run down with me to Blois, and we'll 
see what he says to it all. You remember 
how neatly he got out of that little affair 
about the Spanish ambassador, somewhere in 
Italy. Oh, I am sure he will be able to put 
you up to something.” 

“ Cela se pourrait bien,” answered Charles ; 
“any way, I thank you heartily for your 
invite. I shall be delighted to go if you think 
that my presence will be acceptable to the 
respectable auntie.” 

Paul laughed. ‘“ Come,” he said, “I think 
you have a good notion she won't object to 
your company, she always liked you, as 


fellow who comes about the house; but since 
you constituted yourself her cavalier servante 
last Christmas, she upholds you as a model 
of all the Christian virtues ; for if there is a fault 
in the polished and well-proved armour of 
Mademoiselle Pauline d’Arnault, it is her love 
of admiration, orI should rather say of 
homage. She is never so happy as when 
some devoted slave is waiting to do her 
service, and truly, though she is no longer 
young, and never was handsome, she seldom 
appears without her attendant knight.” 

“Well,” answered Charles, “I shall do my 
devoiy to the fair lady next New Year's 
morn. It will always do to keep my hand in,” 
he added, in a low voice. 

Mademoiselle Paulined’Arnault, the spinster 
alluded to by the two collegians, was a little 
quiet, fair-haired, rather plain-featured person, 
now somewhere about eight-and-thirty. Ten 
years before, she had come to her brother’s 
house during the illness of his wife, and on 
the death of the latter had remained to supply 
her place until other arrangements could be 
made. She was not generally considered as 
very intelligent, yet she had a great amount of 
tact, and a facility of adapting herself to the 
society in which she chanced to be, which 
rendered her an almost universal favourite. 
In one way and another she managed so well, 
that the boys, who had been rather hostile 
to her appearance in the first instance, took to 
her wonderfully, and her brother could do 
nothing without her, and lived in perpetual 
fear of her marrying and leaving them. She 
seemed, however, to have no such intention, 
for she declined several good offers which, 
despite her known want of fortune, had been | 
made to her, declaring that she infinitely pre-| 
ferred the disgrace (if disgrace there were) of 
coiffer-ing Ste Cathérine to risking her present 
happiness by a change of position. She! 
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entered with enthusiasm into her brother's 
scientific researches, and took part in the pains 
and pleasures of her two young nephews as 
though they were her own children. Whether 
the sympathy she expressed in all the feelings 
and pursuits of each individual member of 
the family was as sincere as it appeared to be 
might be doubted, butno such idea ever seemed 
to occur to any one of her three relations, 
who listened with delight to her sweet voice 
as she sang her way to their inmost hearts, 
and basked in the light of her soft sea-green 
eyes, and followed her about like willing slaves, 
delighting even in their bondage. Paul d’Ar- 
nault, knowing that he had only to ask and 
have, wrote to his aunt mentioning his desire 
that Charles Beaumont should accompany 
him home at Christmas, and immediately 
arrived a most hearty invitation from herself 
and her brother, for his friend, which after a 
consultation with his uncle, Charles as heartily 
accepted. 

Monsieur de Chavigny, though his nephew 
was the only living creature whom he cared 
for, was not sorry on this occasion to be 
creditably rid of him for the usual holiday 
week at Christmas, having various matters in 
hand with which the boy’s presence might 
have interfered. ‘“ Besides,” he observed to 
him, “it is not a bad thing for you to culti- 
vate your acquaintance with these people. 
Monsieur d’Arnault may be useful to you, 
and give you a lift in after life, and the friend- 
ship of such a woman as Mademoiselle 
Pauline is not to be despised. She is twenty 
years younger than her brother, and if she 
continues successfully her present 7é/e in the 
family, will probably be left a handsome pro- 
vision. Rich and independent, she may turn 
out a valuable ally in many ways. Go, then, 
and make good use of your time.” 

And so he did go, and if conducting him- 
self discreetly and respectfully towards the 
master of the house, and paying, as directed, 
an assiduous court to the lady, if confiding 
his difficulties to the young aéfaché, and ob- 
taining the benefit of his experienced counsels, 
—if so occupying himself could be considered 
making good use of his opportunities, his 
time was certainly not lost. 

The result of his conference with Monsieur 
Victor d’Arnault was apparently a determina- 
tion to see as little as possible of his cousin 
Hilda for a considerable period, in order 
probably that time might efface from her 
memory the disagreeable impression he had 
produced during his last visit. This might 
seem a dangerous policy, but as Monsieur de 
Chavigny continued to see his daughter as 
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formerly, he was kept aw courant of all that 
was going on, and was therefore aware that 
Wilhelm also was absent from Ehrenstein. 

At the end of three years, he, however, 
once more accompanied his uncle on his 
usual summer visit to his daughter, but only 
remained a few days, during which time he 
took no more notice of his cousin than 
ordinary politeness required. 

The following year he again accepted the 
Baroness’s invitation, and this time found his 


had been travelling during the previous 


himself. 


mitting himself at rare intervals, an expression 
or a glance betraying a warmer feeling. In 
this way he hoped to pique the young girl, 
and to rouse her from the indifference with 
which she now regarded him ; and certainly he 
did awaken in her mind an occasional senti- 
ment of wonder and curiosity as to his mean- 
ing. “Did he really dislike her on account 
of her former childish petulance ? or if he did 
not, as sometimes seemed the case, why did 
he assume so cold and distant a manner 
towards her ?” 

Charles Beaumont, as his visit drew to its 
close, had more than once met the dark eyes 
of his girl cousin fixed inquiringly upon him; 
he fancied even that there was an expression 
almost of reproach in their soft depths, and he 
made his adieux satisfied that he had planted 
the seed of a fair flower, which would bud 
and blossom hereafter. 

It may seem unnatural that a boy of his 
age should be so calculating, and have such 
command over himself, but the fact was, that 
he was not a boy, and never had been, so far 
as boyhood consists in the frank thoughtless 
impulsiveness of youth, or in the enjoyment of 
its innocent illusions, He had never known 
the sweet foolish tenderness of a mother’s 
love, the remembrance of which keeps a 
green spot in many an otherwise barren heart. 
He had never had either brother or sister to 
make his childhood happy ; he had always 
lived with old people, and so had grown old 
himself before his time. 

Hilda was the first young girl with whom 
he had formed any kind of intimacy, and 
he had looked upon her during their early 
years very much as he had upon his favourite 
white poodle, that is to say, as a pretty, 
amusing little creature, to be petted and 
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summer, was now at home, and seemed quite | him. 
as well aware of this fact as was Charles|horror of all sentiment, it was with no little 
He continued nevertheless to main-| discomfort and mortification that he made the 
tain a certain reserve towards her, only per-| discovery that his thoughts strayed towards 





| 
| 
teased by turns, according to the whim of | 
the moment. As he grew older he adopted 
the general opinions of those around him ; 
he spoke of religion (meaning of course 
Roman Catholicism) as a good thing for the 
lower classes, or for women and feeble intelli- 
gences in general, as teaching them submis- | 
sion, but laughed at the idea of its being | 
taken seriously by men of the world; he 
scoffed at all home ties, and thanked Jupiter , 
that he had no womankind to worry his life 


part of indifferent spectator more difficult to | out of him, and he looked on marriage as a 
play, for Hilda, who was now almost fifteen, | kind of bargain in which each party tried to 
was charmingly pretty, and Wilhelm, who| get as much as possible out of the other, if he 


did not positively endeavour to overreach 
With such views of life, and a perfect 


his cousin Hilda very much more frequently 
than the actual business part of the affair 
required ; and it was for a considerable time, 
and only by forcing his mind by severe appli- 
cation and hard study into another channel, 
that he managed partially to overcome 
this weakness. Yes, his cousin Hilda was a 
sweet little girl, but it would never do to let 
her image interfere with his projects, or come 
between him and the real business of life ; no, 
he must keep his head cool, and not spoil 
matters by precipitation. And so Hilda was 
left to her maiden meditations, and Charles 
Beaumont astonished his professors by carry- 
ing off the honours of his college. | 


CHAPTER VII,—THE BARONESS AND HER SON. | 


*€ So hab’ich wirklich dich verloren ? 

Bist du, O Schéne, mir entflohn ? 

Noch Klingt in den gewohnten Ohren 

Ein jedes Wort, ein jeder Ton.” 

Goethe. 

THE long winter was past, and it was now a 
lovely May morning, and Hilda’s birthday. 
We northerners are tempted many a time and 
oft to envy the dwellers in those blessed 
southern lands, where— 


‘¢ The citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye.” 


And as we sit shivering over our coal fires or | 
stoves, and look forth upon mist and rain, 
we sigh as we think of the radiant sun and 
the sweet flowering orange-trees of those 
happier climes. But if the people of the 
south know nothing of the gloom of our in- 
terminable winters, neither can they imagine 
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the ineffable sweetness of a true northern | Oh, aunt, forgive me ! forgive me! how selfish 
spring. |I am to pain you so. Do not let us speak 


It is rare, alas! that this fair life-giving | any more about it. I will try, indeed I will, 
season, loved of the poets, is granted in its| to behave to my father as you would wish me 





| true sense to our foggy island; but in the|to do; perhaps in time he may come to love 


north of France the spring is indeed the} mea little, and then I suppose I shall like 
“crown of the year,” and even in Prussia, | him better, or, at least, be less afraid of him 
after a weary time of snow, and wind, and|than I am now; perhaps, dear auntie, he is 
rain, and cold, the spring occasionally blooms | sorry for the past, and wishes it could be 
forth with a delicious grace and freshness | recalled.” 
known only in the North. Such aseasonwas| “I hope he is, my dear child ; indeed, I 
the one I nowspeak of. The glorious Rhine | think it probable, for he has certainly been 
reflected in its bosom a sky blue as a sap- | much more affectionate towards you during the 
phire, the bright sun shone dazzlingly through | last few visits than he ever was formerly ; the 
the tender green of the waving trees, the dew | nephew, too, who seems to copy his uncle in 
sparkled on the grass, and the air was soft | everything, has greatly improved, and is more 
and balmy, and sweet with the scent of| amiable than he used to be. If you see that 
opening flowers. It was early morning, and| your father regrets his former severity, and 
no sound broke the stillness but the low) that you can be a comfort to him, you will, I 
cooing of the wild pigeons in the wood, the|am sure, learn gradually to love him as you 
rich mellow note of the blackbird in the| ought to do; and besides all these weighty 
shrubberies, the murmuring of countless bees, | considerations,” said the baroness, in a gayer 
and the sweet warbling of many-coloured |tone, “my Hilda must try to do honour to 
birds in the sunny garden—all spoke of serene | her Prussian education, so that her father 
peace and tranquillity. |may never regret having left her so long at 
And yet a cloud hung over the usually|Ehrenstein. I hope that when he brings you 
happy household of Ehrenstein. The gay|back some day to see us all again, he will 
young voices were hushed, and the bright}compliment me on the way I have brought 
laughing eyes were dim with tears, for it was | you up, my little adopted daughter.” 
Hilda’s sixteenth birthday, the day fixed so| “Yes, dearest Aunt Hedwig, I will do all 
many years before for her final departure from | I can to please you, and to make papa like me, 
her childhood’s home. but do you really think that he will allow me 
“My child, my darling,’ murmured|to come back? If I could hope for even a 
Hedwig, struggling with her tears, as she/short visit to Ehrenstein, it would be some- 
pressed the sobbing Hilda to her heart,|thing to look forward to. Do tell me what 
‘remember he is your father, and try to love | you really think.” 
him ; he has been really kind to you of late | “Well, my love, you know that I am in 


| years.” | total ignorance as to your father’s plans ; but 


| —I believe it killed her.” 


“Yes, aunt, I know he has; but I cannot|I cannot suppose he has any intention of 


forget poor mamma, and that last terrible day | separating you from us entirely, and I have 
|no doubt in my own mind that, sooner or later, 


“Child,” answered Hedwig, laying her|he will either bring you here himself, or will 


| hand caressingly on the girl’s head, “you/send you to stay with us during one of his 


must not speak so of your father ; you will be| frequent voyages.” 

utterly miserable if you go to him in this} “Oh! surely he will; he is always rushing 
state of mind. Pray to God, my poor dear, | off somewhere—to Italy, as he did before, or 
to soften your heart towards him, so that you | to Berlin, to look after mamma’s property. In 
may he able to perform cheerfully the duty | going to Berlin, he might leave me here on 


| which lies before you. I had hoped that|the way—that would do capitally. Oh, yes, 
| you were thinking less of those sad times,|I am sure I shall soon be back again to my 


and were more reconciled to the future, but|dear old home!’’ and Hilda, on the strength 

I fear it is not so.” of her new-formed hope, dried her tears and 
“TI did indeed try to resign myself to what | looked herself again. 

I knew was inevitable, but now that the time} Monsieur de Chavigny was expected to 

has come I feel that it has been quite useless, | arrive that evening by the six o’clock train 

and as if I could not bear it. It is hard to| from Paris, but he was only to pass the night 





leave you all and to go amongst strangers, for | at Ehrenstein, and to leave the next morning | 


what is my father to me but a stranger?/with his daughter. No persuasion could 
indeed, in many ways worse than a stranger.|induce him to make a longer stay, he was 
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desolé to refuse the amiable invitation of! little knew the nature with which she had to 


Madame la Baronne, but he had engage- | deal. 


In former days, Roque de Chavigny 


ments which necessitated his immediate | had among his fellow collegians, rejoiced in 


return to Paris. 


Hilda could not help|the sobriquet of the “ Rattlesnake,” who 


hoping to the last moment in her secret | fascinates his victim e’er he strikes. “Gare!” 


heart, that some of the mysterious occupa- 
tions which appeared to make such frequent | 


demands upon his time, might now come in| 
getting dangerous.” 


his way and prevent, or at least delay, his 
arrival ; but no such happy chance befel, and 
she had only just returned with her three 
cousins from bidding adieu to their favourite 
haunts in the neighbouring woods, when, 
punctually to the moment the expected 
visitor presented himself, and apparently in 
the most amiable of moods, for he kissed 
his daughter on either cheek, and gallantly 
touched with his lips the white fingers of the 
baroness. 

That evening, in honour of the French 
guest, the happy social German supper was 
done away with, and in its place was served 
a formal diner a la Francaise. Monsieur 
de Chavigny made himself perfectly agree- 
able, he talked well and pleasantly, suiting 
himself with a wonderful facility to the taste 
of his audience. With the colonel and his 
son he discussed the politics of the day, 
spoke highly of the military organization of 
Prussia ; to the baroness he recounted his 
last visit to Berlin, and described in a manner 
that caused her eyes to brighten with plea- 
sure, the popularity of the good King William, 
and the Queen Augusta. To the younger 
members of the party he related curious 
incidents of his travels, and amusing anec- 
dotes of the lovely Empress Eugénie and her 


| 


the boys would shout out during their play, 
when he showed himself particularly accom- 
modating. ‘ Gare a de Chavigny/ he is 
And the boy was father 
to the man, but Hedwig had not, fortunately 
for her, the advantage of knowing much about 


‘the antecedents of her charming brother-in- 


court, displaying throughout an exquisite 


politeness, almost extinct now-a-days in 


France, and, indeed, too little practised in| 


any country. For the first time since she 
had known him, Hedwig perceived some- 


law, or she would have been still more un- 
happy than she was, at the thought of 
confiding Hilda to his protection. She had 
always hoped that his cruel treatment of his 
wife had arisen, rather from a violent and 
unjustifiable jealousy, than from an actually 
vindictive nature. 
sister, she could not deny the fact, that Hilda 
in her young days, had been somewhat proud 
and wilful, and having been grievously dis- 
appointed in her married life, had, as she 
herself confessed, rebelled haughtily against 
her husband’s harsh unkindness. But little 
Hilda was differently situated, and could not 
surely rouse her father’s jealous disposition. 
Then she was bright as a sunbeam in the 
house, and so truthful and innocent of all 


evil, that no one could help loving her, for 


though her temper was still quick, and at 
times her colour would rise suddenly, her 


'eyes flash, and an angry word escape her 


lips, yet these occasions were so rare, and 
the passionate feeling so instantly checked, 
and followed by a regret so sincere, and so 


‘sweetly and penitently expressed, that this, 


her almost only fault, served but to endear 
her the more to them all, and therefore did 
Madame von Alversleben hope and pray 
that her tender little flower, though so rudely 


‘transplanted, might nevertheless live and 


thing of the fatal fascination which eighteen | 
years before had enthralled her unhappy 


sister. It was now evident to her, that he 
could be very agreeable when he had some 
object in view, though what that object 
might be at present she could not divine, 


but she augured well from his unmistakable | l 
dear to their age and sex, and the Baroness 


endeavours to please them all. They would 
probably have some private conversation 
after dinner when the young people had 


flourish in the foreign and ungenial soil. 
_When at last the long and ceremonious 
dinner came to an end, the colonel and his 


guest went out to smoke under the “inden | 


trees, the three young girls retired to their 
own premises, to indulge for well nigh the last 


retired, and then she would try to find out 


something as to Hilda’s future, and beg him 
to let them see as much as possible of their | 


little favourite. 


mood he would not refuse so simple and/the entrance of her son, 


natural a request. 


time in one of those long confidential talks so 


Hedwig was sitting alone in her little boudoir 
(formerly the sanctum of the two sisters) 
thinking much of the Hilda of other days, 
‘and more still of the fair young girl now about 
to leave them, when her meditations were in- 


Surely in his present amiable | 'terrupted by a knock at the door, followed by 


All his usual 
gaiety had vanished, and Wilhelm looked 


But the trustful and unsuspicious Hedwig | now almost as sad as he felt. 
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Despite her love for her | 
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: had to | | Let me stay here a little, mother,” he| our Hilda’s father and not her husband ; she 
shavigny ] said. may marry and leave him.” 
siced in || “Certainly, my poor boy,” sighed the Hedwig looked at her boy, and a tender, 
2” who | | baroness. pitying light shone in her soft brown eyes. 
Gare!” | | No explanation had ever taken place be- “It is a comfort to think she is not tied to 
sir play, tween these two, but each heart had civined him for life, is it not?” he continued. 
accom- | the other. Wilhelm stood at the window; “It would certainly be a great blessing,” 
/he is | gazing absently forth, as tall, strong and|answered the mother, “if the dear child 
is father | | handsome a young fellow as any mother’s| made a happy marriage, but I fear——” and 
tunately | | eyes could wish to look upon. Presently he| she paused and hesitated. 
-h about | | caught sight of the two figures, still walking} ‘‘ You fear what? Tell me, dearest mother.” 
ther-in- | | slowly backwards and forw ards in the gather. “T don’t know if I ought to speak of it, 
ore un- | | ing twilight, and his brow clouded. for I would not for the world pain you need- 
ight of | |  “ Mother,” he said, “what do you suppose | lessly, you know that, my boy; but I have 
She had | | Monsieur de Chavigny means to do with/long had an idea that there is some scheme 
t of his | Hilda? Do you know anything further of}on hand for marrying Hilda to Charles 
ind and || his plans? It seems frightful to let our| Beaumont, and that is what makes me so 
actually | Kindchen go from us, without even knowing | uneasy about the child.” 
for her | if we shall ever see her more.” “Good heavens,” cried Wilhelm, “ you 
t Hilda | “God forbid that there should be the|cannot mean this seriously. Why, Charles 
t proud slightest doubt of that, and I do not think | Beaumont has turned out a thorough scamp, 
sly dis- | there is, for I cannot see what motive he/as his uncle well knows; besides, Hilda 
as she | could have for wishing to prevent her coming} detests him. Who told you of this, my dear 
against | to us from time to time. Your fears have | mother? or what made you think of it ?” 
t little | surely outrun the danger.” “ Well, Wilhelm, I can scarcely say I was 
uld not | “It may be so, but I would not willingly | told of it, at least not at present, and perhaps 
neition | trust my dog to that man; he seems to me| you may think my fears chimerical, but I have 
in the | | false to the core, and he detests us all| nevertheless a conviction that the fact is so. 
of all | thoroughly, I am certain.” I have thought of it for years, ever since 
ner, for | | _ “I have little doubt of that ; he cannot} Hilda came to me one day in great distress, 
and at | | forget the} past any more than we do, but| when quite a little creature, begging me to 
ly, her | | Were it not for our dear Hilda’s sake, his| promise that I would never let Charles 
pe her | | likes and dislikes would, I confess, have| Beaumont take herto France. The two had 
e, and | small interest for me.” been having some discussion as to the com- 
ecked, | “I should think so, indeed,” answered] parative merits of Prussia and France, and 
and 80 | Wilhelm; “there is little love lost between | Hilda having declared that she loved the old 
t this | us.” Fatherland and would never leave it, Charles 
patie” rail | “I can never forget,” continued Hedwig,| had replied that she would have to change 
ore did | | “that dreadful night when my unfortunate | her mind when she grew older, as she was to 
1 pray | | sister, half maddened by his cruelty, flew} marry him when she was eighteen, and would 
rudely | to us like some poor hunted animal for| consequently have to live in France all her 
5 and | refuge ; she, who had always been so petted | life, adding that all this had been settled long 
‘L | at home; she, whom our dear father used | before by her father.” 
onicas | to call his little sunbeam. And she came; “ Cowardly cur!” muttered Wilhelm, “and 
nd his | here only to see us before she died, my/| when did all this happen ?” 
laden | poor darling!” and the tears rolled down her} “So far as I can remember, it was during 
» Sheer | | cheeks as she thought of her unhappy sister, | the long visit Charles paid us when his uncle 
he lest | so well loved and so early lost. | was in Italy some six years ago.” 
lks so | poe dear mother,” said Wilhelm, passing | “Oh, well, he was only fifteen at that 
roness | | his strong arm round her, and drying her} time, it may have been a simple threat ; he was | 
onder tears, “ do not think of those sorrowful days, always trying to frighten and bully her in 
ister) it but saddens you needlessly ; and surely we those days.” Sarg: 
- days, may hope that the man will treat his daughter al | might have thought so, too, said 
-akoit better than he did his miserable wife.” Hedwig, “ but the reason he gave to explain 
00 in - “God grant it may be so!” she replied,| why this arrangement had been made, seemed 
véd-by || “for I have always believed his barbarity|to me to prove that his uncle had at least 
minh? killed her.” spoken to him on the subject. He told 
cooked “Fortunately,” said Wilhelm, his colour} Hilda that her father had spent almost all his 
rising as he spoke, “ fortunately he is only | (Charles Beaumont’s) money, and that, as he 
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could not replace it, it was only common | 
justice, that he should give him his daughter’s 
fortune to make up for it, and that the only 
way to manage this was by making a marriage 
between them. Now, you know, that at the 
time of your poor aunt Hilda’s marriage, we 
had heard, on what your father considered 
good authority, that M. de Chavighy had 
gambled away the fortune of his nephew 
(then an infant of some two or three years 
old), and I feel afraid that this is just such a 


| scheme as he would be capable of getting up 


when a daughter was born to him. I could 
not help fancying, too, from the way he spoke 
to Hilda about her cousin just before dinner, 
that he was trying to interest her in his 
behalf.” 

Wilhelm, who had been walking up and 
down the room, his eyes on the ground, as 
was his wont when anything troubled him, 
paused at these words. 

‘* After all,” he said, “‘ he cannot force her 
happily the 
days are gone by for that style of thing.” 

“True, my dear boy, one cannot now-a- 


| days drag a girl to the altar, and even were 
| such a thing possible, Monsieur de Chavigny 


| is not the man to risk any scandal ; 


but there 


| is such a thing as moral coercion, and that he 
certainly would not hesitate to employ.” 


| not think that Hilda would ever consent to. 





“ But, surely, my dearest mother, you do 


marry a fellow for whom she can have neither 
affection nor respect ?” 

“IT hope not, indeed,” answered Hedwig, 
sadly, “ but it is so difficult for a young crea- | 
ture like that to resist alone the influence of 
those around her. Of one thing I am very 
certain, and that is, that if she ever for a 


“No, my poor boy ; no, it were better not. 
Do not let that man have anything to re- 
proach us with. Remember that Hilda is 
but sixteen to-day, and that she will one day | 
be rich. I feel sure she loves you. See, | 
Wilhelm, how I trust you when I tell you 
this, but I’ believe that as yet she is almost 
unconscious of the feeling, and should you 
speak to her, and any sort of promise be 
exchanged between you, her father would 
certainly think, and probably say, that we 
had taken an unfair advantage of the youth 
and inexperience of his heiress.” 

An angry flush rose to the young man’s 
brow at these words. 

“ My dear mother,” he said, ‘ I can hardly 
suppose he would presume to accuse me 
of laying a trap for his daughter’s fortune ; 
but surely, in any case, he would never dare 


‘to suspect you and my father of favouring so 


disgraceful a scheme ; he cannot be so bad 
as that !”’ 

**T may wrong him,” returned Hedwig, “ I 
sincerely hope I do, though I hardly think 
so, for, after all, there would be nothing 
very extraordinary in his supposing that we 
would wish to restore our father’s fortune to 
its original proportions by uniting the two 
heirs. In the first place, he knows little of 
us personally, or of our feelings or sentiments ; 
and, secondly, I believe that he himself is at 
this moment meditating the still more un- 
worthy project of paying his debt to his 
nephew by giving him his daughter and her 
fortune, wholly regardless of either her happi- 
ness or respectability.” 

“ And do you, then, feel sure that we are 
‘doing right in sacrificing her future to the 
fear that our motives in interfering may be 


moment thought of marrying Charles Beau- subject to misconstruction ?” 


of duty to her father ; 
subjects are very strict, and if he exacted 
obedience I fear she might yield it. The 
very fact of her not loving her father would | 
make her more scrupulous in obeying | 
him.” 

Wilhelm resumed his walk with a cloud on 
his brow; then, his mind made up, he 
turned to his mother, and taking her soft | 
white hand tenderly in his, he spoke: “I 
need not, I think, tell you, my mother, what | 
is in my heart ; you know how I love Hilda, 7 
how I have always loved her, ever since she 
came to you, a desolate little child, worse than | | 
an orphan, so many years ago. I would give 
my life for her—tell me what I must do. | 
Surely, circumstanced as we are now, I may 
speak to her!” 


mont, it would only be from a mistaken sense | 


but her ideas on such | 
against him in this matter; 


“It is a difficult question, but you must | 


remember that as yet we have no proof 


may be unfounded.” 


“And must I let her go without a word? | 


Oh, my mother! I feel as if it were impos- 

‘sible to see her thus taken from us, and to 

keep silence. I cannot trust myself.” 
“What, Wilhelm ! a Prussian anda soldier, 


/and not know how to govern your own heart ! | 
| Nay, my boy, if you cannot trust yourself, I | 


can, and I do trust you. You may assure Hilda 


of your affection for her, and your hope of | 


seeing her again, but you must not now speak 
to her of other love than that of a brother. 
And now, my child, leave me, for I hear 
your father’s voice, and I must not neglect 
my guest. Perhaps I may learn some- 
thing of his intentions for the future, during 
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| what a pleasure and comfort the dear child 
| has been to us all these years.” 


| even a sharp hand like her father, I should 


|| makes even my old heart ache to-night, and 


| gether, 


| should have been over head and ears in love} you always are; but it is very hard on the 
| with such a sweet creature as that; but the; two young creatures. What did Wilhelm say?” 


| much in love with Hilda as you would have and you may flatter yourself, Hedwig, that 
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the evening’s conversation, or he may have|wish for our boy, but I feel sure—at least 
spoken to your father on the subject.” | I fear ——” 

“ Then let me return here to-night, mother,! “You fear what? Not that Hilda does 
as we did long ago when we were children, | not like him, surely ?” 
and needed comfort or advice. Doyoure-; “No, not that; on the contrary, I think 
member how often little Hilda used to come | the child loves him dearly, or rather will do 
to be consoled in some childish grief, or to|}so by and by. What I fear is, a refusal 
ask your forgiveness for some trifling fault | from her father.” 
before she slept? Poor child, to whom will; “ You think the Frenchman would object, 
she go now?” }confound him! And on what grounds, may 

“ Come, dear, if it will comfort you, but not | I ask ?” 
for some time after we leave the drawing-| “I am convinced he means to marry her 
room ; I will see your father first, he may have|to Charles Beaumont.” And the baroness 
news for you.” | proceeded to give her reasons for so thinking, 

“ Hedwig, my love,” said the colonel that till the colonel’s indignation could no longer 
evening, after their guest had retired, and the | be contained. 
children were supposed to have gone tobed—j| “A precious scheme, truly !”’ he exclaimed, 
“ Hedwig, my love, I certainly never was/‘“‘ and worthy of the inventor ; gambling away 
meant for a diplomatist ; if you wish to get his own child. But it is not like you, Hedwig, 
anything out of your French friend here, you, to have so bad an opinion of any one—you, 
must take him in hand yourself, for I can| who are always charitable to the worst of 
make nothing of him; he is as cold and asjsinners. Perhaps the cruel wrong this man 
slippery as a snake, and about as pleasant to | did your poor sister has made you think him 
have todo with. It is adesperate annoyance worse than he is, though I believe, on my 
having to give up our little Hilda to his) soul, that would be difficult,” he muttered to 
guidance; better that we had never had himself. 
her.” “God grant it may be so,” sighed the 

“Oh, Heinrich! do not say so; think baroness. 

“ And has Wilhelm spoken on the subject 
to his little cousin ?” 

“That is just it; if she had been one of, “No,” said Hedwig; “he would fain have 
your fine, cold-hearted young ladies, such as|told her all that is in his heart before she 
there are everywhere in plenty now-a-days, or| goes, but I begged he would not do so.” 
“Nay, Hedwig, you are really too hard 


” 


not have the sore misgiving for her which upon the boy. 
“But, Heinrich, remember how young she 
I believe the child herself is miserable at) is, and how rich. Her father would certainly 
leaving us. I wish we could keep her alto-| blame us, and with reason, if he found her 
What is Wilhelm about, not to have} at sixteen engaged to our son.” 


taken a fancy to her? Why, at his age I; “ Well, I dare say you are right, as indeed 


young fellows of this generation seem to have} “ What could he say, poor boy? Of course 

neither eyes nor ears, for anything I see to| he was very much cut up about it; but when 

the contrary.” I showed it to him in this light, he gave me 
“T fear that in this case you have made a his promise not to say anything to Hilda at 

mistake, and that Wilhelm has had quite) present.” 

enough and too much of both, for he is as) “Did he really? Well, he’s a noble fellow, 


been yourself.” there are not many like him! It strikes me 
“Hit, is he? So much the better; Iam/that had any one attempted to carry you 
glad to hear it. De Chavigny will not be) off before my eyes, no power living would 
sorry, I dare say, to get his girl well off his have made me keep silence! Honour 
hands, for Wilhelm will be a capital match;or no honour, I am sure I would have 
even for his little heiress, and we shall gain a| spoken.” 7 
charming daughter-in-law: but, Hedwig, why) “And I am sure you would not,” said 
so doleful ? You surely would not object to| Hedwig, smiling. “So, then, you know 
such a marriage ?” ‘nothing whatever about M. de Chavigny’s 
“No, indeed, Heinrich ; she jis all I could| plans for Hilda?” she continued. 
VIII. H 
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“ Nothing, except that he intends to put 
her to school in Paris till she is eighteen.” 

“No, Heinrich! oh, I do trust he will not 
carry out that idea. Is it quite settled ?” 

“Quite, I fancy. He mentioned the fen- 
stonnat he had fixed upon, but I forget the 
name—somewhere in the Champs Elysées— 
and she is to go there now.” 

“Why, the school season is almost over ; 
he might as well leave her here this 
summer, and send her, if she must go, in 
October.” 

“So I said, but he backed politely out of 
it by saying he wished her to see a little of 
school life and discipline before beginning 


it is past twelve, and you must be up be- 
times to-morrow.” 

Hedwig thought of her rendezvous with 
Wilhelm, and took her candle. They went 
along the moonlit corridor, and were about 
to turn towards the stair when, as they passed 
the open door of the library, they saw Hilda 
seated in the wide window-seat, waiting for 
them. She looked so pale and fragile in the 
white moonlight, and so like her mother as 
they had found her that last night in the 
garden, that Hedwig was startled, and turned 
almost as pale as the young girl herself. 

“ Hilda, my darling,” she said, ‘‘ why are 
you here ? you look very tired, and should be 








her regular studies.” 

“ Poor child, I hope at least that the school 
is a good one ; of course it is one of the most 
fashionable, that I don’t doubt, but I wish I 
knew something about the directress—so 
much depends on the mistress of such an 
establishment ; but even in the best of these 
large boarding-schools there are always some 
objectionable girls, and I don’t like it for 
Hilda. Why does he send her to school at 
all? Surely he cannot think that her educa- 
tion has been neglected ?” 

“No, on the contrary ; he says he talked 
with her a good deal during dinner, and 
was astonished by her intelligence and the 
amount of general information she seemed 
to possess, and made some fine compli- 
mentary speech regarding the admirable 
system of education in Prussia and the very 
favourable specimens he found at Ehrenstein. 
But, he added, that a girl in Hilda’s position 
would require, to enable her to acquit herself 
well in Paris society, a little more knowledge 
of the world and its ways, and a certain style 
and manner never attainable at home. Into 
these mysteries he hoped Madame Somebody 
or other would speedily initiate her. 

“ My poor darling!” said Hedwig, “ whom 


sleeping.” 

“Oh, aunt, I could not think to lose my 
last few hours in sleep, and, besides I would 
not even try to rest till I had seen you and my 
dear uncle together alone, it may be, for the 
lasttime. ‘To-morrowI might not be able to 
thank you as I would wish for all you have 
done for me. I have been so happy here, 
and I love you all so dearly, I do not know 
how I can bear to leave you ; I feel as if my 
heart were breaking.” 

“Courage, courage, my little girl,” said 
the colonel, with a very unusual trembling in 
his strong voice, and, stroking the long black 
curls that fell over Hilda’s shoulders; 
“courage! it is indeed hard to part, but we 
shall meet again, and, I hope, ere long.” 

“Oh uncle, are you sure of it ?” she asked, 

looking in his face, her soft eyes shining 
through her tears, “did—did my father 
promise I should come?” 
“Well, my child, I will not deceive you ; he 
did not exactly promise, but when I spoke of 
your return, he did not say, you were not 
to come, and I am sure you will.” 

“ And when, dear uncle? Did you speak 
of the time?” 

“No, I did not, and I cannot tell you how 





I have tried so carefully to guard from this 
very knowledge in which he finds her de- | 
ficient: they seek to rub off the soft down | 
from my sweet peach.” 

“I suppose, my dear Hedwig, that our| 
ideas are somewhat rococo and behind the 
age; Monsieur de Chavigny apparently prefers 
his peach without down, and is sending it to 
get French-polished. But our little girl will 
take no great harm in her Paris fenszon, de- 
pend upon that ; she has good sound principles, 
and under her pretty childish ways has much 
sense and firmness. He may make her un- 


| 


happy, poor child, but I shall be greatly 
mistaken if he ever succeeds in deteriorating 
her character. And now, my dear, let us go 3) 





long it may be; we must have patience and 
wait, but if ever you lose heart, remember 
this : I am certain—that is, as certain as one 
can ever be of anything in this world—that if 
you are good and brave, you will come back 
to us sooner or later, and not for a day, not 
for a year, but for altogether,” and he stooped 
and kissed her almost solemnly. 

The baroness glanced uneasily at her hus- 
band, and then at her niece, but the child’s 
unconscious face reassured her. 

“Ah! if I could but believe it, uncle,” she 
said, “I should be much happier ; as it is, I 
shall feel like some poor little waif cast forth 
upon the wide waters, without help or hope.” 

* My child, do not say so. You know that 
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your mother’s last request to your father was, , one day, if she is to give way like this? I 
that you should be brought up in our own! would never do, would it?” 

Protestant faith, and does not it teach you! Did a suspicion of the real meaning of 
where to look for aid ?” these words flash into the young’s girl’s mind, 

“Yes, indeed, uncle, and I spoke thought-|as she met the glance which accompanied 
lessly. God will help me, I know, only I feel them? The colonel hoped so as he saw the 
so sad and lonely at leaving you all.” bright colour rise to her cheek. 

“Poor darling,” said Hedwig, “but we will) “ You are right, dear uncle,” she answered, 
all do our utmost to persuade your father to smiling through her tears; “to-night I have 
let you come to us for Caroline’s wedding. | been foolish and weak, to-morrow I will be 
It will, I suppose, take place some time|brave—brave and strong as you would wish 
during the autumn, or in the’early winter, and | me to be.” 

I cannot think he will refuse to let you be| “ That’s a good girl; and now dear, good- 
present; but if he does, Caroline and her/night, and don’t sit up too late talking with 
husband will, I am sure, go to Paris after their | your cousins ; remember, you have a journey 
marriage, and their first visit shall be to you. | before you.” 

So do not lose heart, and never forget that} Hedwig had little to tell herson that night, 
here you have friends who love you as their|to reward him for his long vigil, except that 
own child, and who will always think of you, | Hilda was to be sent to school in Paris. 

and pray for you.” | “Well,” he said, “little as I like the idea 

Ah, aunt Hedwig! if I forget you, whom of a public school for young girls such as 
should Iremember? My own dearest mother, Hilda, still, I think, in her position, it is 
had she lived, could never have been more almost preferable to being left with her father, 
to me than you have been, you and uncle, exposed to all the free and easy attentions of 
and the others.” Charles Beaumont and his set. Of the two 

“And you will write to us very, very often, evils, I think the school is perhaps the least, 
dear,” continued Hedwig, “and remember, if | and it has one advantage, for we shall at least 
ever you are ill, or have any troubles, never | always know where she is, and how employed. 
hide them from us with the idea of not giving | And what is she to do during the vacations ? 
us pain; tell us everything, and do not is she to return here?” 
hesitate, should you require advice and com-| “ Not this year, Wilhelm, we could hardly 
fort, to let us know, and either your uncle or | expect that; I believe they are to travel for 
I, or both if necessary, will go to you imme- | two or three months this summer.” 
diately.” | “Did he say where?” 

“ How good and kind you all are!” said} ‘He spoke of visiting the British Islands, 
the poor girl, the tears rising again to her/I believe. It will be an interesting journey 
eyes, and you will all write to me very often, | for Hilda, if he will only be kind to her.” 
will you not? To hear about you all will be; “And Charles Beaumont will no doubt 
my only consolation.” /make one of the party?” said Wilhelm, in- 

“You may be sure of plenty of letters ; | terrogatively. 
it will be one of our greatest pleasures, in| “Of that I know nothing,” answered the 
your absence, to tell you all our news; and | baroness, “I don’t think his name was even 
now, I think, you must say ‘Good night’ to | mentioned.” 
your uncle, and come with me. Your father, ‘“ My dearest mother,” continued Wilhelm, 
will not be pleased if he sees such pale cheeks | after a moment’s silence, “as you think it 
to-morrow morning.” |would not do for me to tell Hilda of my 

Hilda turned towards her uncle. ‘ God| wishes at present, I have almost made up my 
bless you, my dearest child,” he said, as he| mind to speak to Monsieur de Chavigny him- 
took her in his arms; “God bless you and |self: there could be nothing objectionable in 
keep you, and bring you back to us safe and | that, and if—as is just possible—my proposal 
unchanged !” |were to meet his views, I might be allowed 

‘Whatever happens, uncle, and whatever |at least a voice in his arrangements, till Hilda 
changes may come, my love for you all will ‘attains an age to be herelf consulted on the 
never alter,” said poor Hilda with a sob she} subject. What do you say to this idea?” 
could not suppress. | “Tt would comfort you, I do not doubt, to 

‘Don’t cry, my darling, don’t cry, it pains | speak openly ; I only fear, my dear boy, that 
us so much; and besides,” he added, in a|a sad disappointment may be in store for 
lighter tone, “how will my little girl do fora} you; I may be mistaken, I trust I am, but 
Prussian soldier’s wife, as I hope to see her!| even ifI am right, it is perhaps better to know 
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the worst at once than to be kept indefinitely 
in suspense.” 

“ That is settled, then ; and as they do not 
leave till noon, I will request an interview 
immediately after breakfast, and, as you say, 
know the worst at once.” 

“If your mother’s wishes and prayers, my 
boy, can help you, you will succeed ; for I} 











need not tell you that nothing would make 
me happier, or please your father more 
entirely, than to welcome Hilda here as your 
wife.” 

“God hear your prayers, dear mother, and 
speed the time of their accomplishment,” and 
Wilhelm lovingly kissed his mother’s hand, 
| and left her. 


THE INVITATION. 


My heart was hungry, and He said, 
“The feast is spread ! 
Come—say not none hath bidden thee— 
Come unto Me. 
I have a place that none can fill but thou; 
Come! all is ready now. 


* All things are ready. Long ago 
It seemed not so; 
But now there’s nought thy soul could crave 
But what I gave 
When Mine own self I offered once for thee. 
Come ! taste, and thou shalt see. 


“T call thee unto marriage cheer ; 
Thou hast none here. 
Thou art not stilled, thou canst not rest, 
Save fully blest. 
Nought less than perfect love a thing so weak 
Can stay—so thee I seek.” 


Yet, trembling still, I made excuse :— 
“TI can produce 
No pleasant thing, my Saviour! nought 
In word, deed, thought, 
But what is stained and worthless ‘hecng | 
my sin. 
How wilt Thou let me in? 


“ Unto a piece of ground. 
I cling: a sound 

Of earth’s vain music shuts Thee out. 
I barter—not with shout 





Of commerce coarse, yet mind hath learned 
To crave a homage that it hath not earned. 


“Oh, Master, how shall I confess 
Sin never less ?” 
But then he answered, “ Soul, 
I can control 
That which hath mastered thee. 
alone? 
How build without a stone ? 


How fight 


*“« Thy passions and their play 
Aid not My way 
Of saving thee, nor mar 
The healing scar 
Whereby thy pardon I have bought. 
debt 
Is paid—thy foe is met ! 


Thy 


“Look not to penance, prayer, nor tear, 
Howe’er sincere— 
They cannot shrive thee. 
Upon the tree 
Thy curse I bore. For thee My blood was 
shed 
To lift in bliss thy head. 


Look to Me! 


“T have not thought thy smaller need 
Beneath My heed. 
‘Thou hast no pang, no lonely hour, 
But I its power 
| Have felt, to hallow it and comfort thee. 
Believe, and thou shalt see.’ 


ALESSIE BOND. 
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No. I. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF MORAL TRAINING. 


ALL earnest-minded parents and teachers 
know something of the difficulties of moral 
training; they alone can sympathize in the | 
acute disappointments, the alternating hopes 
and fears, the weight of the responsibility, | 
which must always attend this work. If there | 
were any manual of instructions which might | 
be carefully followed in the moral training | 
of the young, and which gave assurance | 
that any fixed rules would always be crowned | 
with the same results, the course to be) 
pursued would lie straight and open for) 
us ; but no two children are precisely alike ; | 
even where the same faults of character'| 
occur, and in something like the same 
measure, the other elements of the character | 
are often so different, the dispositions and | 
temperaments so diverse, that any particular 
plan of dealing with a certain fault, which | 
might in one case be attended with success: | 
ful results, might either fail in another, or be| 
the means of inducing a worse defect. Moral 
training must therefore always spring from 
the thoughtful attention of the parent or 
teacher to all the peculiarities of the case; 
nothing can be done without understanding 
these ; and any attempt to follow blindly a) 
fixed system, or to adopt without discernment 
a method of treatment which may have been 
successful under other conditions, is worse 
than uSeless, because a lasting injury would 
probably be inflicted on the character of the 
child. 

All suggestions, therefore, relating to 
methods of dealing with certain difficulties 
of character, must be received with the| 
understanding that before they are brought | 
into use the character of the individual child 
must be carefully studied, and due thought | 
given as to whether the treatment be adapted | 
to other features, not so prominent, perhaps, | 
as the one constituting the “ difficulty,” but) 
equally important, and liable to be affected 
for better or for worse. 

Another point to be borne in mind is the 
great importance of not regarding any child 
only from the side of the prevailing fault. 
It is always a serious mistake to keep before 
one’s eye the one prominent defect, so as to} 
lose sight of the character as a whole. Thus 














some parents, in dealing with the moral train- 
ing of their children, distinguish one as the 
self-willed child, another as the sullen, or the | 


deceitful. The treatment in such cases is 
almost always one-sided and narrow, giving 
a moral twist to other parts of the character 
in the energy bestowed in setting right the 
single distorted feature. The prominent fault 
is not always the most deeply seated, or the 
one followed by the most serious conse- 
quences ; it often happens, also, that children 
of a frank and impulsive nature appear more 
under the influence of the wrong bias than 
they really are, while those of a calculating 
and cautious temperament are sometimes 
more governed by a besetting sin than is 
shown in their outward acts. 

It is necessary to keep all these things in 
remembrance while considering those diffi- 
culties of character which the parent or 
teacher may meet with in carrying on the 
work of moral training, and to follow only 
with thoughtfulness and discernment any 
suggestions as to plans of treatment. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it may 
be desirable to lay down at starting the prin- 
ciple that all moral training must be founded 
on religion. There cannot be any true or 
successful moral work carried on which does 
not take implicitly the commands of God as 
the rule of life; whatever standard is lower 
than these is a concession to sin; whatever 


‘attempts are made to go beyond these “to 


strain at gnats,” to exaggerate the heinous- 
ness of any fault, or to call things sin which 
the word of God has nowhere laid down as 
such, can only produce in the future life an 
artificial, fantastical formalism, or a reaction 
of licence. 

Further, moral training is a work which, 
with all its unforeseen exigencies, can only be 
successfully carried on under divine guid- 
ance ; no teacher, be he the wisest and most 


| discerning, can know all the inner life and 


character of even a young child, or what in 
all cases best suits its needs ; in fact, we not 
unfrequently see that those who think them- 
selves wise in this work, and have the most 
complete and beautiful theories respecting it, 
often make the greatest mistakes ; while the 
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simple-hearted, loving, prayerful parent, look- 
ing up in faith to God, is led by the right 
way to the most successful results. We all 
lose in the journey of life more or less of 
our childhood’s experiences ; we look around 
us on the world, and into the realm of our 
own minds, and are conscious that— 
‘* Tt is not now as it has been of yore: 
Turn wheresoe’er we may, 
By night or day, 
The things which we have seen we now can see no 
more!” 


How then can we have that complete know- 
ledge of a child, that thorough sympathy 
which is necessary in order to train it 
aright ? 

Here we can only look up to its Maker 
and Father, to its Redeemer, who has still 
within His divine nature His experience 
as ahuman child, retained in unimpaired 
freshness. Hence alone can we derive the 
wisdom we need for all the emergencies that 
may arise in the moral training of children, 
and by this means alone can we be preserved 
from those fatal mistakes which the best 
intentioned persons often fall into while 
attempting to carry on this work, 

It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to add 
that the moral energy of a child cannot be 
really aroused without an appeal to religion. 
Love for the teacher or parent, or fear of 
punishment, may produce a certain outward 
form of correct conduct, which lasts just as 
long as the child is under the influence of a 
ruling affection for the individual, or is in 
danger of the threatened punishment. True 
moral principle cannot be brought into 
action without showing that the command is 
from God, and that He has claims upon us 
for our obedience, and has given us life and 
strength in Jesus Christ His Son. 

Religion must necessarily be the ground of 
moral training, and is essential to it; at the 
same time we must remember that it is 
quite possible to give religious instruction, 
and to excite feeling, without producing any 
moral result beyond good desires and senti- 
ments. Moral training, whilst founded on 
religion, and whilst forming the very end and 
crown of it, is too frequently lost sight of, 
or held as unnecessary to it. The result of 
this is that we find so many persons whose 
idea of the Christian life is so incomplete. 
They have been led, by an imperfect religious 
teaching, to misapprehend the truth of man’s 
inability to keep the whole law of God with- 
out a single act of disobedience, into the im- 
pression that they have no moral power by 


control ; and they have been taught to look to 
the reception of certain truths as doing away 
with the necessity for moral effort on their 
part. 

A teacher who has the care of a number 
of children coming from different homes 
might classify them with tolerable correct- 
ness as to their moral character and probable 
trustworthiness of conduct. He would place 
first the children of religious parents, who 
have made moral training the fruit of their 
religion ; secondly, those whose moral train- 
ing has been cared for without direct re- 
ligious teaching ; thirdly, the children of pious 
parents, who have left all moral culture 
to the result of the hoped-for reception at 
some time of certain religious truths by their 
children ; fourthly, the children of frivolous 
or irreligious parents; and practically these 
last two classes would approach so nearly to- 
gether, that except in the difference of re- 
ligious knowledge it would often be difficult 
to distinguish the one from the other as to 
the motives and principles of life. 

If we look to the dealings of God with His 
children, we shall see how their moral cul- 
ture and advance in Christianity is cared for 
throughout their lives in this world. Various 
circumstances directed by His hand prepare 
the character for future holiness and service. 
The ground of an honest and good heart is 
made ready before the seed falls into it and 
is quickened into life. Then a succession of 
wisely appointed means of growth and dis- 
cipline, never ceasing until life is ended, care- 
fully attends the newly awakened spiritual 
germ, till the character grows more and more 
into the likeness of Jesus Christ, the divine 
Son. 

Not only do we find a warrant and’ ground 
for undertaking the moral culture of the 
young in the fact that God thus trains the 
members of His great family, but it is by 
studying His plans of working that we are able 
to lay hold of certain general principles, which 
we may safely rest upon as wise and good in 
carrying on our own work. It is necessary 


briefly to mention these before entering on 
the details of the treatment of special cases. 
They will be found to be—first, the strength- 


rir g of all that is good by frequent exercise, 


and the weakening of evil tendencies by 
their 
sparing use of punishment ; thirdly, the co- 
operation of the individual in the work of 
training ; fourthly, the presentation of higher 
ideals and models; fifthly, the appeal to 
the highest principles or motives by which 


prolonged inaction; secondly, the 





which to aim at steadfastness to duty, and self- 


the individual can be influenced, and never 
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to springs of action lower than are ne- Kus condition of man, so that the breach of 
cessary ; sixthly, the fortifying of the power! them is in itself punishment, this may appear 
of Esa and of one ri trial. \like indifference or laxity, a certain indul- 
O person, at any age, has a character so| i i 
fixed pe to be kat ‘of receiving ia im- | see Deira! Oe blue fe 
pulse of advance or retrogression from sur-| quent punishment would not answer tke end 
rounding circumstances. Those who have/ designed that it enters so sparingly into the 
observed their own lives, or watched the lives | mom government of the infinitely Holy and 
of others, cannot fail to see how at one time Wise. ‘The restoration of man to true obedi- 
certain features of the character were brought | ence cannot be attained by appealing to that 
into prominence by the influence of outward ‘care of self and its interests, that anxiety to 
things, and that these strengthened and grew,| be exempt from pain or loss, which is the 
while other qualities of the character, not | very root of the inherent selfishness of human 
being called into exercise, became weak, and} nature. If this lower principle of action be 
lost their place as governing principles of| frequently called‘ into exercise, and assume 
conduct. It is as sure and fixed a law of the| the ruling place in the character, we may 
moral nature as of the physical, that every | obtain an external form of obedience ; but it 
|will be at the sacritice of true love, of self- 


faculty gains energy by action, and loses its | 
vigour by prolonged rest. An experience of | forgetful devotion, and all noble impulses. 


some years has produced a growing con-|It will be only that selfish effort to “save 
viction that many of the difficulties of life” which is really to “lose it.” If the 
character, which are met with in children, are| broad road of sin be merely shunned on 
the results of a want of attention to this|account of the painful or unpleasant conse- 
principle on the part of those who have had | quences which may attend walking in it, the 
the care of their moral training. Parents} very same motive will guide the steps into it 
and nurses frequently excite to action the} whenever the time comes that the paths of 
self-will, temper, or vanity of a child, and | evil are easy and the narrow way strait. 

then conscientiously punish it for the} We do not always sufficiently realize that 
evil they are doing their best to strengthen|the position we occupy in relation to the 
and cultivate. They stimulate the growth of | children of which God has given us the 


| charge, is not that of a judge, appointed to 


the evil disposition by constantly giving it 
exercise, and then imagine that the moral | pass sentence upon them, and inflict punish- 


training is being carried on by the forcible | ment for misdemeanours, which we perhaps 
suppression of any outward manifestations of} ourselves commit with impunity. It is not 
the evil. Incalculable mischief is thus done| by the forcible interposition of our will, 
to the character, even in the earliest years ;}armed with authority and the power of 
for not only is increased energy given to the/| causing pain and grief, that children can be 
prevailing fault, but the frequent punishment | brought to yield true obedience to the com- 
which follows the frequent provocations to| mands of God. 
which the child is subjected inflicts lasting | Frequent punishment not only destroys 
injury on the disposition. The culture of| true obedience, and inflicts lasting injury on 
the good, the weakening of the evil qualities| the disposition ; it also effectually prevents 
of the character, are the true objects we have | the attaintment of the third great principle 
in view in moral training; and we are only|of moral training already mentioned, the 
following the plan God pursues with our-| hearty co-operation of children themselves 
selves when we endeavour with the most|in the work. This is a most important point 
earnest watchfulness to bring into constant | to be gained, because it lays the foundation 
exercise all that we wish to see vigorous and|of self-culture and discipline in after life. 
influential, and guard most cautiously against |The end cannot be reached, however, by 
any occasions for provoking children to sin,| teaching children to analyze their own 
and causing the little ones to offend. motives and examine their own conduct with 
From the “ ways of God to man” we learn| minute introspection. We may gain in this 
again to make but sparing use of punishment| way, as by punishment, a preciseness of 
as an agent of moral training. We almost| action and an outside form of correct con- 
wonder sometimes that God is not more| duct, but at the same time we are strengthen- 
strict to mark offences by punishing them in| ing self-righteousness, and creating a morbid 
direct manifestations of His anger. To those| self-consciousness, which are utterly destruc- 
who do not know God, nor understand the | tive of all true, healthy moral action. These 
wonderfully adapted nature of His laws to| evils, with others kindred to them, produce 
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°6 DIFFICULTIES OF CHARACTER: 


AND HOW TO DEAD WITH THEM. 








results far worse and more deeply seated in 
the character than the ordinary surface 
faults of children. To call a child’s atten- 
tion constantly to its own character, to mark 
every action as good or bad, to establish the 
system of the confessional in forcing from a 
child an acknowledgment of every fault in 
detail, will defeat the whole purpose of moral 
training as a means for the development and 
improvement of the character. 

In order to win the co-operation of 
children in this work we must begin from an 
altogether different side from their own faults. 
We want to create within them a desire to be 
more and better than they are, in order to 
rouse them to action ; and for this we must 
let them see the beauty of all higher ideals. 
We must endeavour to kindle within them 
that intense admiration of moral beauty 
which may make them long to attain some- 
thing of it, and at the same time feel their 
own deficiencies. We must set this before 
them in its most attractive form, as mani- 
fested in character and action; most es- 
pecially as exemplified in the character and 
life of Jesus Christ, the highest ideal of 
humanity, but we may also draw their atten- 
tion to it wherever it is met with in actual 
life or in the ideals of the best writers. There 
are few children whose moral sympathy and 
energy are not roused by the story of “the 
victorious agonies of martyrs and saints,” 
and who do not feel the nobleness of stead- 
fast adherence to duty and the sublimity of 
self-devotion. 

The fifth general principle of moral train- 
ing, viz., the appeal to the higher and not 
to the lower principle of action, needs some 
explanation. It is of no possible use to| 
appeal to any motive which is either not 
present in a child, or which is too weak to 
be a spring of action. We may have, there- 
fore, in certain cases to descend to some of 
the lowest principles influencing humanity, 
because the higher are at the time wanting, 
or deficient in power. We must be prepared 
for this, or we may find that we are some- 
times ready to give up a child as incorrigible, 
simply because we have been endeavouring 
to influence it by appealing to motives it 
was incapable of feeling. We see in the 
moral government of God over the Israelites 
how He fully recognised this, and dealt with 
them accordingly, tenderly condescending to 
their low condition ; but no sooner do they 
rise in moral elevation than higher springs of 
action are immediately set at work. We may 
learn from this how we must adapt our 
appeals to the moral sense of children. 


when the strength of moral resistance must 


Pious parents are grieved sometimes when 
they find they cannot move their children by 
any of those spiritual motives which are to 
them so all-prevailing ; yet there was a time 
when these had less power than at present 
over themselves, and they must not be dis- 
couraged from attempting the work of moral 
training because they find that these higher 
principles are ineffectual to rouse their 
children to right action. They must go down 
just so far as to reach the highest motive 
which really does influence the child. For 
instance, if love to God does not stir to right 
conduct, try love to man, rather than appeal 
to the love of self. If love to God is a 
motive power, then make that the ground of 
appeal rather than love to man. 

The whole tone of the moral character 
will depend on the most careful adherence 
to this principle of moral training. We may 
see sometimes a whole family or school, the 
general conduct of which is correct, but we 
feel at the same time the utter want of moral 
elevation, because right action has been 
obtained by constantly bringing into exercise 
the lower motives of conduct—as selfishness, 
vanity, fear, or material interests. We must 
seek always to find the highest principle by 
which a child is capable of being moved, 
and then appeal only to that, raising our 
standard of principle as the character im- 
proves in elevation. 

One of the most important elements of 
moral training, the strengthening of self- 
control by trial, is placed last, because it is 
a principle which must not be brought 
into use too early, or before we are assured 
of a certain amount of moral stability in the 
character. We can do little for a child 
before we know thoroughly its real character, 
its deepest feelings, and its weakest points ; 
and to learn these it is better to encourage, 
rather than repress, at first the manifestation 
of the true being. A child must not be 
taught too early to put a force upon itself, or 
a habit of reserve, or a restrained outward 


action will be substituted for a really sweet 
and noble character. 


If a child’s goodness 
be simply negative, he will want that positive 
elevation of character which will give him 


the best influence over others in after life. 


He may get through life without a slip, and 


yet never raise one fallen brother nearer to 


God and heaven. We need first to cherish 


and culture all that is good, to strengthen 
by exercise all the better qualities of the 
character, letting the evil weaken by want of 


use; but afterwards there comes a time 
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have a certain strain put upon it, in order to| in God’s strength, and through the redeem- 
increase and fortify it. Trial becomes neces-| ing might which gives to each the victory. 
sary, and one of the greatest responsibilities | We cannot be the champion of another, we 
of the parent or teacher is to judge how far| can only watch and pray the while, ready to 
a young person may be exposed to tempta-| rejoice in the triumph, or to comfort and 
tion. Nothing is more difficult often than to| help in the defeat. And so the time comes 
draw the line just within the limits beyond! when the young warrior must go forth and 
which resistance would probably fail, and yet try his armour in the battle, and the watch- 
to extend it far <nough to afford that exer- ful teacher or parent has to judge how much 
cise to self-control without which it sinks he can bear, and where he shall stand ; but 
into enervation. Many a parent longs to here as in all the long course of moral 
seclude his children for ,life within some! training we have a more sure guide than 
safely guarded enclosure ; but it is armour human discretion ; and a steadfast faith in 
which is to be our protection in the good God will rest assured that He will appoint 
fight, and not the walls of the fenced city; to each young soldier his due place in the 
and this conflict of the soul with evil must conflict, for He alone knows what each can 
be fought out individually, each for himself do and bear. ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 


BALAAM. 


Or the many characters that pass to and fro! derived from that very region to which he was 
on the. stage of the Israelitish history—from| sent for to curse Israel. For the first king of 
the Exodus to the entrance into Canaan— Edom bore a name very similar to the 
none save the prophet of Horeb himself has prophet’s, being called Bela,* son of Beor.t 
so much human interest attaching to him The site of the place he came from, Pethor, 
as that other prophet brought so near in the mountains of Aram or Mesopotamia, 
the margin of his life just before the career has not been identified; but it was on the 
of Moses closed. This was Balaam. He Euphrates, in the land which was the cradle 
was, says Stanley, “‘no more a member of the of the faith—for Abraham came thence, and 
Jewish Church than was Socrates. He was the native home of divination—for thence 
as great an enemy of the church as Julian.* came the Chaldeans of the Book of Daniel 
But not the less has the sacred historian done and the Magi of the book of Matthew. The 
that justice to the alien and the enemy torch of Balaam’s prophecy shed a fitful gleam 
which many Christian theologians have made that succeeded the night of the setting of 
it a point of honour to deny.”’ Abraham's sun and the rising of the Magi’s 
The mystery that shrouds the name of morning star. He probably derived from 
Balaam intensifies the interest attaching to it. | the former some of the light transmitted to 
Without any previous hint of his existence he |the latter. Some writers have identified 
starts up suddenly before us in the full blaze | Balaam with Lokman, the A‘sop of the East, 
of mature fame as a prophet of the Lord. the name meaning the devourer, as Balaam’s 
Where did he get his inspiration ? how had | means the destroyer. 
so bad a man so good a gift? Are there} The occasion which brings ‘him to our 
then prophets who are not in the line of) notice is the mission of the king of Moab. 
succession of Hebrew seers? and can there | Israel had conquered the Amorites, and the 
also have been a church of old outside the| Moabites feared that they would be the next 
“church in the wilderness”? These are| victims, and in their fear, superstition sug- 
some of the interesting, and indeed startling | gested that the curse of so famous a prophet 
questions that rise in our minds as we read | as Balaam might free them from the spell of so 
this sacred story. | formidable an enemy as Israel. Accordingly 
The name he bore, Balaam, the son of}they sent an embassy with the rewards of 
Beor, suggests that though his dwelling was divination in their hands. : 
now so far away, his ancestry may have been| Now at the first blush of the thing this 


* The writer might have added,‘he was as observant} * Gen. xxxvi. 32. 
of the rites of sacrifice as any Levite, and as depend- 
ent on the impulse of God as any seer. 


| + His death side by side with the kings of Midian 
| is some confirmation of this opinion. 
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looks badly. It is one thing for those that themselves, but receiving their character from 
serve the altar to live by the altar, God’s} their connection and cause. The act before 
children supporting God’s ministers; it is} us was one of these. There was no harm in 
another thing for those who have miraculous| itself in travelling by that road, and God’s 
gifts to sell them, and that ,to strangers.|intention (and it was carried out) was to 
Balaam is the only prophet in the Bible known | make the wrath of man to praise Him, and to 
to have done this. Others, like Elisha, re-| advance the cause of mercy, truth, and righ- 
fuse the gifts of those whose rewards might |teousness. But the word “ Go” was not only 
have been held to be their due; he, like the | permissive, but penal. God in the first in- 
magicians of the heathen world, “loved the stance plainly told Balaam his opinion of the 
wages of unrighteousness.” He used his pro- | matter, but when he saw him fully set on the 
phetic gift—as soothsayers their pretended evil, He gave him up to his own heart's lust, 
gifts. Balaam was, in fact, the Simon Magus’ saying in effect as He often does in similar 
of those days, doing much as the later Simon cases, I have not changed My opinion of 
Magus would have done had he received your procedure, but since you will have your 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. own way, take it, and you shall eat the fruit of 





This unfavourable impression is increased it. “The journey that thou takest shall not 


when we come narrowly to observe his 
conduct. He manifests a desire to do 
wrong even when constrained to do right ; as’ 
on the coming of the embassy, when he’ 
declares the “Lord refuseth to let me go,’’| 
showing how he kicked against that refusal. 
But if his conduct on the first occasion was 
bad, his conduct on the second was far 
worse ; he well knew God’s mind on the) 
matter, and had no need, no right to inquire 
“what the Lord” would “say unto” him! 


be for thine honour,”’ resolved as thou art to 
work out evil and to win profit, I will make 
thee work out good and suffer loss. 

Though God was right in saying “Go,” 
Balaam was hardly right in going, for these 


indifferent actions depend upon the motive. 


God said “ Go,” and said it rightly, because 
the motive was good. Balaam went, and 
sinned, because the motive was bad. The 
fear of man and the love of money drove 
him to take that journey, that disappointing, 





“more.” He knew his duty, and ought to: disastrous journey, as it turned out deservedly 
have done it. As Bishop Butler says, “in to be. 
all common ordinary cases we see intuitively On the way that memorable visitation 
at first view what is our duty, what is the occurred which more than anything else, 
honest part. This is the ground of the perhaps, has made this history universally 
observation that the first thought is often the familiar.— “the dumb ass speaking with 
best. In these cases doubt and deliberation man’s voice ” to forbid “ the madness of the 
is itself dishonesty, as it was in Balaam upon | prophet.” I do not know that there is any 
the second message. That which is called more difficulty in this than in most miracles. 
considering what is our duty in a particular| There is nothing in itself more mysterious in 
case is often nothing but endeavouring to an ass having the power of speech than in 
explain it away. Thus those courses which, the same power belonging to a parrot. We 
if men would fairly attend to the dictates of| need not therefore suppose, with Hengsten- 
their own consciences, they would see to’ berg and Maimonides that the transaction was 
be corruption, excess, oppression, unchari-| purely a vision; on the other hand, perhaps, 
tableness; these are refined upon—things we need not regard the voice as articulate in 
were so and so circumstantiated—great diffi-| itself, but as only so to him whose gars were 
culties are raised about fixing bounds and opened. Just as the angel was visible and 
degrees; and thus every moral obligation | invisible at pleasure, so it is thought by some 
whatever may be evaded. Here is scope, I that “ sounds uttered by the creature after its 
say, for an unfair mind to explain away every | kind became to the prophet'’s intelligence as 
moral obligation to itself.” | though it addressed him in rational speech, 
It may seem a paradox that what was|and to a seer pretending to superhuman 
wrong for Balaam to ask could be right for wisdom, no more humiliating rebuke can be 
God to grant. “If the men come to call’ imagined than to teach him by the mouth of 
thee, rise up and go with them.” We explain! his own ass.””* When Balaam saw the angel 
it thus : some actions are right in themselves ;! and the drawn sword he fell flat on his face, 
to these God draws men. Some are wrong and said, “I have sinned . . . Now, 
in themselves, and to these God never incites | therefore, if it displease Thee, I will get me 
or counsels. But there is a whole host of| back again.” This is remarkable. Why did 


indifferent actions, neither right nor wrong in | 


* © Speaker's Commentary.” 
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he not say, I am only carrying out the com- 
mandment of my God? Had he been honest- 
hearted in seeking direction and following it 
he would certainly have pleaded the divine 
injunction, but we hear not a word of this ; 
he was conscience-stricken and _self-con- 
demned, for he knew that he was serving 
mammon, and not God. 

Arrived in Moab, he seeks, by sacrifices and 


enchantments, to obtain leave of God to curse | 


the people. This was bad enough, “ but there 
is a more surprising piece of iniquity yet 
behind.” He would not, perhaps he could 
not, curse Israel by word, to make up for 
which cowardice in crime he curses them 
doubly by deed.* The vile way he took was 
to suggest to Balak to seduce Israel by insti- 
tuting the impure rites of Baal-peor, and so to 
entice Israel “to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols, and to commit fornication.” The pre- 
diction of the prophet blesses in the high 
place, the counsel of the man curses in the 
valley. His attempts to injure by God’s 
help fail, so he attempts by help of Satan, and 
succeeds only too well. The voice of the 
charmer allures, and the strength of Israel is 
sapped under the foul fascinations of the 
daughters of Midian. Even so, many times 
machinations against a man may seem to fail; 
prophets who came to curse may bless ; ene- 
mies who meant to fight may profess peace, 
and yet the devices of sin may continue, and 
may conquer. 

Toreturn to Balaam, he wasindeedabad man 
in one sense, a hypocrite in the worst sense, a 
destroyer of the Lord’s people ; and yet we 
should be grievously mistaken if we took him 
for a commonplace deceiver, and said with 
Philo, Josephus, and some of the fathers, that 
he was “a prophet not of God, but of the 
devil.” That is to misunderstand his sin | 
almost as much as do Tertullian, Jerome, | 
and others, who say, on the other hand, that 
Balaam was a holy man and a true prophet, 
who fell through avarice and ambition. The} 
truth lies between. He veils his covetousness 
and carnality under the shroud of conscien- | 
tiousness ; and this veil is worn not to deceive | 
the eyes of others only, but his own. 

Balaam will not stir a step without the per- | 
mission of God, yet he earnestly desires to go. | 
In other words, he cannot persuade himself 
to do an action that is palpably wrong, but| 
he contrives to believe that wrong is right, | 
and then commits it ; or, in the language of 


|and the question was, how to do it without 
iviolence. He did not mind walking on the 
| very brink of transgression, so as he could keep 
| from falling over.” 

| And observe the warning,—he did not 
succeed in keeping himself from that fall. 
|Balaam’s conscience was full of scruples; 
uneasy at heart, as well he might be who 
walked in such perilous places, he was “ full 
of fears,” and, in a feeble sort of way, ever 
ready to swear fresh allegiance to the heavenly 
King he was betraying; he would give no 
answer till God spoke—would stay at home 
when God said stay—would come back if God 
wished it when arrived halfway at his destina- 
tion; would not—did not—utter a word in 
prophecy but what God put in his mouth. 
He was ready to forget—in fact, did forget— 
the very thing for which he had come—the 
favours of the king,—and this out of regard 
for the favour of God; and while he is true 
in his predictions he is pious in his aspira- 
tions ; his great wish is, “ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” Was there ever, we are ready to exclaim, 
a more conscientious man? Yet this is the 
man—this Balaam, I say, is the man who 
longed to do what God had told him not to 


'do, and in fact did obtain leave at last to 


do it. 

This is the man who was in a passion with 
the poor patient beast who had served him 
so long and served him so well; this is the 
man whose love of money made his way 
“perverse before” God, and who curses in 
council him whom he blessed in prophecy. 
“So that the object we have now before us is 
the most astonishing in the world: a very 
wicked man, under a deep sense of God and 
religion, persisting still in his wickedness, 
and preferring the wages of unrighteousness, 
even when he had before him a lively view 
of death and that approaching period of his 
days which should deprive him of all those 
advantages for which he was prostituting 
himself ; and likewise a prospect, whether 
certain or uncertain, of a future state of 
retribution. All this joined with an explicit 


|ardent wish that when he was to leave this 


world he might be in the condition of a 
righteous man. What inconsistency, what 
perplexity is here! And yet, strange as it 
may appear, the case is not altogether an 
uncommon one.” * There are many Balaams 
in the world. They would not cheat, they 


Dr. Newman, “he was resolved to act reli- | would not lie, they would not take God's 


giously and conscientiously, yet would have | name in vain. 


What then? Are their hearts 


given the world to get rid of his duties ;|pure? Their lives would contradict any such 


* Numb, xxxi. 16 ; Rev. ii. 14. 


* Butler. 
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boast. What they do is to bribe or drug 
conscience to pronounce a false judgment. 
Some object on the border-land between 
right and wrong they have looked at and 
liked, and by indulging this liking and this 
looking they have persuaded themselves that 
it is all right. Zya? trickery is only a proper 
regard for their own interests; ¢a¢ perjury is 
strictly true in the letter, and the listener, 
not the speaker, is at fault, if there was 
deception ; chat fit of passion was in generous, 
nay, virtuous indignation; ‘hat scene of 
dissipation or frivolous gaiety was a necessity, 
or was done out of friendship so pure and 
good as to more than make amends for the 
folly and the sin. “Yes, there is much 
unconscientiousness in the world, and it is 
often shrouded under an assumption of greater 
conscientiousness. Great reason have we all 
to pray, “Cleanse Thou me from secret 
faults.” 

The root of the evil in this case, and in 
the case of many who strive to drive a hard 
bargain between God and the world, is want 
of faith and love. Balaam knew God, Ba- 
laam feared God ;— 

“* But knowledge alone is all in vain, 
And all in vain our fear.” 


What he ought to have done, but never did, 
was to trust God and love Him., Be it ours 
to do both, so shall we avoid the rocks that 
wrecked his bark. He steered his course by 
the suggestions of pleasure and profit and 
the good cpinion of men, all wandering stars, 
and so he was lost; let us steer by the fixed 
stars of love and duty and God’s good 
pleasure, and we shall never founder, need 
never even fear. 

Turning from Balaam’s character to his 
prophecy, we are at the threshold confronted 
by the difficulty of accounting for the divine 
perfume being consigned to a vessel so 
marred. The difficulty is perhaps rather in- 
creased than diminished by the fact that as 
there was now a Balaam, so there was after- 
wards a “Saul also among the prophets,” and 
a Judas among the apostles. It may be that 
the lives of such men furnish an awful com- 
mentary on such passages as declare the 
impossibility of renewing unto repentance 
those who have tasted the heavenly gift and 
fallen away. It may be a warning against 
trusting to being saved for our services. The 
multitudes who in every age hold holy office 
in the Church have here a beacon before 
them to show that no such office is a gua- 
rantee for safety. Personal, not official func- 
tions, can alone assure any of that. But be- 





sides all this we would observe that it is only 


in analogy with God’s ordinary providence 
there should be cases of this divorce between 
gifts and graces. There are some who, as 
Bacon says, are in genius like seraphs soar- 
ing to the sky, in morals like serpents crawl. 
ing on the ground. A Byron among the 
poets is @ priori as great an anomaly as a 
Balaam among the prophets. 

Natural gifts, as well as spiritual gifts, 
come from God, and the sowing of the one in 
unkindly soil is no more strange than of the 
other. Each may now and then be thus 
bestowed to restrain us from over-estimating 
either, and to lead us to seek the ‘more ex- 
cellent way” of pure morality. 

There is a stream in Moab still called 


Balna, and a passage in a papyrus speaks of | 


Balak receiving an embassy at Huzzoth. So 
written and oral traditions recall the spots 
marked by the utterances of Balaam the 
prophet. On height after height he erected 
his altars, numbered after the seven planets 
known at that time, offered his sacrifice, and 
giving himself up to divine impulse poured 
out his soul in prophetic strains. Here all is 
of God, and his strain is like a prelude from 
Isaiah’s chords. 


* O for a sculptor’s hand, 


That thou might’st take thy stand, 
Thy wild hair floating on the Eastern breeze ! 
Thy tranc'd yet open gaze 
Fix’d on the desert haze 


As one who deep in heaven some airy pageant sees !” * 


His first predictions concern Israel. He 
rejoices, beholding their order, reminding 
him of the gardens by the side of the 
river, his own river, the river Euphrates. 
Their tents are goodly, and pitched over 
so wide a plain that a fourth part of Israel, 
one of the four quarters of its camp, is beyond 
the power of man to count. He sees them 
watered with the dew of heaven from above 


-by the hand of God, “out of His bucket,” 


as he had often seen in Mesopotamia 
irrigation carried out by men raising vessels 
by poles. He sees them rising like a lion 
coming in its might out of the jungle by the 
river, or rejoicing in the greatness of their 
strength like a “urus”+ in the plain. He 
sees them lifted up above the nations higher 
than Agag,t the sheik of Amalek, the 
mightiest tribe of that region. Rising higher 
yet, he beholds the growing power of the 
nation personified in its rulers, and finding 
its fullest expression in a King of whose 
* Keble’s “Christian Year,” 2nd Sunday after Easter. 


tT Numb. xxiii. 22; not unicorn. 
{ From whom may have come Haman the Agagite. 
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spiritual reign Balaam could have had little |as they were by Ehud and by David. “The 
idea. As the line of Jewish kings, with the| children of Sheth,” or as it should be trans- 
Messiah crowning and closing the series, | lated, “the sons of tumult,” that is, the war- 
comes into view, the prophet exclaims, “I | riors of Moab, who revolted, were conquered 
see Him, though He be not now: I behold| by Omri; as the Moabite stone confirming 
Him, though He be not nigh: there shall|the book of Kings records. Eventually, in 
come a Star out’of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall | B.c. 129, Johh Hyrcanus blotted out the land 
rise out of Israel ;”—words which found a| over which Balak once ruled, and Moab was 
prior fulfilment in David, and many another | merged in the Jewish nation. 
“anointed one,” but which were accom-|} One of the cities of the border-land, Kain, 
plished and completed in the Messiah, in| was given to the Kenites, Hobab’s descend- 
whose star * the wise men from Balaam’s own | ants. Part of this tribe,* the Rechabites,t 
home of Aram recognised the last; accom-| maintained their pastoral state till the very 
plishment of his prophecy, and rejoiced. close of the monarchy of Judah, and so ful- 
One characteristic of Israel especially| filled Balaam’s prediction,f “Kain shall surely 
strikes him ; “The people shall dwell alone, | not be destroyed until Assyria carry thee 
and shall not be reckoned among the nations.’ ’ | away captive.’ 
How marvellously has this predic tion been| The prophet now looks on to a more 
fulfilling itself ever since ! Loneliness is the! distant time and place. He sees the ships of 
very distinction of Israel to this day. Not} Chittim—Citium— —Cyptus, the most eastern 
only while their polity in church and in state | of “the isles of Greece,” the only one visible 
made separation easy, but since both were | | from Palestine, and as such taken as a repre- 
destroyed have the people dwelt “alone.” | sentative of the whole. 
Scattered amongst all people, they are separate} From Greece he sees the coming of a 
still. A few ages have been enough to mould ;}conqueror who “shall afflict Asshur”— 
and melt other nations into one, but eighteen | Assyria, and shall “afflict Eber”—not only the 
centuries have not sufficed to amalgamate | Hebrews, but all the descendants of Shem. 
Jews and Gentiles. Saxon and Celt, Ro-| And then he sees, but from what quarter he 
man and Norman have melted down| cannot tell, some greater destroyer arising to 
into the modern Englishman. Wave after | | Conquer the conqueror, so “ that he also shall 
wave of immigration has passed over Ire-| perish for ever.’ 
land, and each received more alteration| It would be interesting to investigate not 
than it imparted. Gaul and Frank and|only the predictions but the morality and 
Northman have been mingled to form French | theology of Balaam the prophet. If we are to 
society. Instances of am: algamation might | | Suppose, as many critics do, that the passage in 
be multiplied ; can you show another instance | | Micah$ is historic, or represents even the Jew- 
of separation? The gipsies, you say? A few jishi impression of his advice, then the morality 
wanderers, in secret places chiefly, with pecu- | of Balaam was of the most exalted character. 
liarities chie! fly the result of their mode of} There is no clearer condensation of divine 
life, are a very different phenomenon from| ethics in the Old Testament, hardly in the 
that presented by a people dwelling in many | New, than that contained in the words here 
lands, speaking many tongues, interested in| attributed to him,—“to do justly, to love 
the politics of many nations, busier than most mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
in mercantile concerns, and yet separate and| His theology also was in advance of his 
distinct age after age. Both the fact and its|age. The clearest intimation of immortality 
prediction are so clearly superhuman that the|}in the Pentateuch is that contained in 
very existence of the Jew is a testimony to} Balaam’s words, ‘‘ Let me die the death of 
the truth of the Bible. the righteous, and let my last end be like 
But other nations besides Israel cross the|his.” This leads us to suppose a range of 
glass held to the prophet’s eye. divine teaching vouchsafed unto the Gentiles 
i lie th at eae, in those days such as goes far “ to justify the 
Their fearful shadows cast ways of God to man,” 
The giant forms of empires on their way But there is another reflection on this 
To ruin: one by one — ‘ passage, which will occur to all. Turn to 
They lower, and they are gone. ; Numb. xxxi. 8, and read it in connection 
First Moab falls, its “corners smitten,”| with the verse just quoted. Sad is it to find 














*The well-known false Christ in the reign of * 1 Chron. ii. 54. t Jer. xxxv. 
Hadrian called himself Bar-cocheh, son of the Star. { Numb. xxiv. 24. See ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary.” 
(‘* Speaker’s Commentary.”) § Chap. vi. 5—8. 


































































































102 “STILL WATERS RUN DEEP.” 





such an end of one who had uttered such an 
aspiration not very long before. All the more 
sad because Balaam was only one of many 
who desire to die the death of the righteous, 
but do not. The universality of the wish is 
a confession that piety carries the votes of 
the judgment, the frequency of failure in at- 
taining, is a caution not to be content with 
mere wishing. What is needed is faith and 
practice. Many desire to die the death of 
the righteous, but do not care to live his 
life ; yet some salve they have for their con- 
sciences—a little praying, a little reading, a 
little church-going, to make amends for a little 





fraud, a little vice, a little worldliness. 


Men may condemn the indulgences of the 
Romish Church, and yet believe in indul- 
gences just as perilous. Like Balaam, they 
think they may gratify their propensities with 
one hand while they worship God with the 
other, live the life of the wicked, yet die the 
death of the righteous. “Tis all in vain. 
Men may wish to sow to the flesh and reap 
unto the Spirit, but such a harvest never yet 
followed such a sowing. Balaam’s wish 
availed him nothing when he met the hosts 
upon the battle-field ; and “except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” 

J. B. FIGGIS, 








HusHED from the noisy strife, 
With scarce a quiver 
Rippling its quiet life, 
Floweth the river; 
Onwards, without a rest, 
Silently sweeping, | 
While on that mighty breast | 
Sunbeams are sleeping. | 


Though ’tis the Sabbath morn, 
Never a sound 

On the fresh breeze is borne, | 
Murmuring round ; 

No tone of holy bells 
Calling to prayer 

Through the far distance swells, 
Dying in air. 


I muse alone, 

By the steep banks of Rhine, 
Terraced in stone ; 

Watching its rapid course, | 
As resting never, 

Onwards, with mighty force, | 
Floweth the river. 


Here, ’neath the clust’ring vine | 
| 


Not so in early life,— 
Dancing and gay, 
With every rock at strife, | 
Breasting the way ; | 
Fierce in its angry moods, | 
Bright in its glee, | 
Dark ‘neath o’erhanging woods, 
Careless and free. | 





“STILL WATERS RUN 








DEEP.” 


Now, all its childhood o’er, 
Grown strong and deep, 

Sparkle no shallows more, 
No shadows sleep ; 

Grown to its height of pride, 
Onwards for ever 

Poureth the silent tide, 

Faltering never. 


So rush with giddy course 
Falsehood and youth, 
So flow with steady force 
Manhood and truth ; 

So, though the surface sleep, 
Time’s stream rolls free, 
Silent, and strong, and deep, 

Down to the sea. 


Thus on the Sabbath morn 
I muse alone, 

From the sweet silence born 
Echo is none; 

Only a whisper low 
Wooing the vine, 

Only the murmuring flow 
Of mighty Rhine. 


So should life’s river flow, 
Deeper and stronger, 

Till ‘neath the sunset glow 
Shadows grow longer ; 

Youth’s shallows safely past, 
With gathered force, 

On to the ocean vast, 
Speeding its course. 

ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





THE LIFE OF 


THE 





PRINCE CONSORT. 


H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


Mr. THEODORE Martin’s recently published | 


volume, containing the first part of the biogra- 
phy of the Prince Consort, is a renewed call to 
reflection on a life which ought ever to be one 


of deep and enduring interest to Englishmen. 


Thirteen years is a short time historically, 
but it is quite long enough to make dim the 
honour of the dead. 

“*O let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was, for beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time.” 

The world is too busy, too much engrossed 
with passing events to recur willingly to the 
bygone, even when it speaks to them of those 
whose memory is its most precious inheritance. 

It is therefore the duty of such as have 
been called into close connection with the 


lives of these great exemplars of the 
race to “keep their honour bright.” Our 
Queen feels this, and rightly considering that 
no other queen has ever been gifted with 
such a husband, she appears to have 
determined to erect in these volumes such a 
mausoleum to the Prince Consort’s memory 
as not even “ envious and calumniating time ”’ 
_will be able to destroy. For this new volume 
is, as was its predecessor, “‘ The Early Years of 
the Prince Consort,” entirely inspired by the 
Queen. It is at her bidding Mr. Martin 
‘has undertaken the task, and in accom- 
plishing it, “nothing,” he says, “ however 
confidential, has been withheld which could 
‘reflect a light upon the Prince’s character, 
‘or enable me to present him in his true 
colours before the world.” 
‘regarding such confidence as a hazardous 


So far from | 
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condescension, we would rather receive it as | grands yeux bleus, une toute petite bouche— 
proof of the estimate the Queen entertains | un joli nez—et des fossettes 4 chaque joue ; 
of her close relationship to her people.|il est grand et vif, et toujours gai.” He 
The best return, then, which we can make for | could hardly have been five years old when 
the freedom with which our Queen has thus | the separation took place, and he never saw | 
made us partakers in her joy and in herjhis mother again. She died seven years later 
sorrow is to study the life which God gave to | at St. Wendel, aftera long and painful illness. | 
her and to England as an example and an| ‘The young Prince was gifted with a very | 
ideal. sweet disposition. This smoothed the path | 
The stock from whence Prince Albert | of life for him, since it compelled every one to | 
sprang was illustrious in the best sense of the | be kind to him ; but it is impossible to sup- | 
word. Its great ancestor was Luther’s friend, | pose that a nature so tenderly susceptible 
Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony. The did not feel the loss of a mother. Although 
adherence of this elector to the cause of the | it was largely made up by the care of his two 
Reformation cost his immediate successors the | excellent grandmothers, it was no doubt the 
greater part of their dominions. In 1547,| beginning of that undertone of melancholy 
John Frederic, the Magnanimous, being| which acute observers saw lay behind the 
defeated at Muhlberg by Charles V., his| natural gaiety and cheerfulness he constantly 
inheritance was given to the younger or/manifested. That the thought of her sorrows 
Albertine branch of the family. Thus the|deeply affected him in after life is clear. 
elder or Ernestine branch sank into the} One of the first gifts he gave the Queen was 
minor position until within the last half-|a little pin his mother had given him when 
century, when, in consequence of the virtue|a child, and later on he named his fourth 
and talent of two of its members, it rose} daughter after her. 
to a position of the very highest influence} When he was only five years of age he was 
in Europe. The first of these was Leopold placed under the care of a tutor, Herr Flor- 
of Saxe-Coburg, who became king of the schiitz, a native of Coburg. His maternal 
Belgians, and was denominated by one of the; grandmother, the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, was 
greatest of our statesmen “ the most sagacious | dismayed at this arrangement, considering it 
monarch in Europe ;” the other was his wrong thata child so young and so susceptible 
nephew, Albert, our own Prince Consort. to croup should be entirely given over, night | 
His father was King Leopold’s eldest as well as day, to the charge of a man. 
brother, the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-| However, the young Prince even then dis- 
Saalfield, a small dominion in the centre of covered a preference for the society of men 
Germany, out of possession of which, howc ver, rather than women, and soon grew very fond 
the duke had been kept by the French of his ath, as he called the tutor. Their 
until within six years prior to Prince Albert’s apartment was quite in the roof of the 
birth. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg married, in Rosenau, with a tiny little bedroom on either 
1817, Louise, daughter of the Duke of Saxe- | side, in one of which the children slept with 
Gotha-Altenburg, a princess sixteen years his their tutor. The furniture was austerely 
junior, very handsome, though small, clever, | simple, nothing fine, except the view from the 
and full of espzégderie. The issue of this mar- | windows. 
riage was two sons,—Emest, born June 21,| Soon after this change the little Prince 
1818 ; and Albert, August 26,1819. The lat-| seems to have begun to keep a journal. In 
ter was christened at the Rosenau on the 19th | the extracts given in “The Early Years” the 
of September, when he received the following | one thing that must strike every one is the 
names: Francis Charles Augustus Albert singular sense of truth and duty they discover 
Emmanuel. A cloud, however, soon came him to have possessed even at that early age. 
over the household at the Rosenau. The Here are a few extracts :— 
union between the Duke and Duchess of “21st January. 
Coburg did not prove a happy one. In| “When I got up this morning I was very | 
1824 a separation took place, followed by a| happy. I washed myself, and then was | 
divorce. The infant Prince Albert was his dressed; after which I played for a little | 
mother’s favourite. Her description of his| while, then the milk was brought, and after- 
beauty may sound ecstatic, butif the picture | wards dear Papa came to fetch us to breakfast.” | 
by Dall, given both in “ The Early Years,”and| The entry continues in the same artless 
in the “ Life,” is not greatly idealized, it was strain to detail the events of the day, and con- | 
only sober truth. “Albert,” she writes, “est | cludes, ‘“‘ Now I am sleepy, I will pray and go 
superbe— d'une beauté extraordinaire; a de | to bed.” 
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“ith Febr wary, 1825. Gotha to his possessions. Henceforth the 

“. . . Iwas to recite something, but I| winter was passed in the towns of Gotha and 

did not wish to do so: that was not right, | Coburg, the summer spent at the Rosenau or 
naughty! . . .” }at Reinhardtsbrunn. To go from one to the 

| “28th Febuary. | other they had to pass through the Thurin- 
“«. , . . I cried at my lesson to- day, | gian Forest, and it was doubtless the romantic 


because I could not find a verb; and the! scenery and crisp air of its pine woods, so con- 
Rath pinched me, to show me what a verb! stantly enjoyed by the young Prince in these 
was. And I cried about it.” |journeys which bred in him that intense love 
“oth April. (of the country so characteristic in after 

“, . . I got up well and happy; after-| life. The Rosenau was about four miles from 
wards I had a fight with my brother. Coburg ona knoll at the end of a ridge of hills, 
After dinner we went to the play. It was surrounded by woods filled with game, and 
Wallenstein’s ‘ Lager,’ and they carried out a|intersected by pleasant walks. Reinhardts- 
monk.” brunn, a country seat eight miles from Gotha 























ROSENAU, PRINCE ALBERT’S BIRTHPLACE. 





| a “roth April. was even more finely situated. In its neigh- 
| - . . I had another fight with my pourhood the wooded hills and valleys assume 
| brother : that was not right.” their wildest forms, and are broken up by a 
| _ Herr Florschiitz appears to have been most succession of the most romantic glens. “‘ What 
| indefatigable in his devotion to his charge, | is so beautiful,” writes the Queen, describing a 
| but possibly if he had had it all his own way | visit which she paid to this place in 1845, 
| his pupils would have been prematurely | “is that between the noble and solemn forests 

learned, and perhaps spoiled for life. He| ‘of silver and spruce firs you come to the 
more than once laments the duke’s eccentric! greenest and most beautiful little valley, over- 















habit of taking his breakfast in the open air, shadowed by these deep green firs, with here 
every day in a different spot, and sometimes | and there some beechesand oaks among them.” 

such a distance from home that the whole|To live among such scenes gave the young 
morning was lost in going and returning.| Prince not only a taste for the picturesque, 
This outdoor life, however, was of the utmost | but also for its study. His eyes were always 
benefit to Prince Albert, who though so beau-|on the alert for every object of interest, and 








tiful a child was not strong. ithe little collection which he and his brother 
In 1826 the Duke of Saxe-Coburg added | formed as boys, and which it was their delight 
VIII. I 
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to spend their winter hours in arranging and 
dusting, has since expanded into the Ernest- 


Albert Museum, now removed to the Festung, | 


or fortress which overhangs Coburg. 

It was the wisdom of the duke to seek to 
educate the whole nature of his children, and 
they were therefore not left without suitable 
companions of their own age. Every Sunday 
afternoon, for some years, a little band of 
twelve or thirteen boys, the sons of the prin- 
cipal people in Coburg, came to play with 
them. Prince Albert, though among the 
younger, frequently took the lead, and was 
not indisposed sometimes to maintain his 
own will by force. He loved games in which 
the imagination came into play. Thus he re- 
lates in his journal how on one occasion they 
played at old German history, and imagined 
themselves dukes about to elect an em- 
peror :— 

“17th Fanuary. 

“* Sunday.—When I woke this morning, 
the first thing I thought of was the afternoon, 
when we expected our playfellows. The 
tallest, and one of the cleverest, Emil Gilsa, 
was to be our Emperor. Ernest was to be 
Duke of Saxony, and was to have two Counts, 
Rottenhahn, the elder M. von Schauroth, a 
Preger and a Borner, and one of our rooms 
was to be his Duchy. Paul von Wangenheim 
was to be Duke of Bavaria, and his followers 
were to be the younger M. von Schauroth, a 
Piani, and a Muller, and he also had a room ; 
and I was to be Duke of Burgundy; and 
Herman, Achill, Victor and Edward von 
Gilsa were to belong to me, and another of 
our rooms was to be my duchy. “We 
dined with dear Grandmamma. After dinner 
we returned home, and our playfellows 
had already arrived; but we heard with 
great horror that Achill and Emil von Gilsa 
(our chosen Emperor) were ill, and that the two 
Mess. von Schauroth were gone out sledging 
and would come later. We theretore de- 
cided on choosing an Emperor from among 
the Dukes, and lots were to decide who it 
was to be. Fortune favoured me, and I was 
emperor. We played very happily till half- 
past eight o’clock.” 


On another occasion his cousin, Count 
Arthur Mensdorff, who was one of his play- 
mates, writes, “We were playing at the 
Rosenau, and some of us were to storm the 
old ruined tower on the side of the castle 
which the others were to defend. One of us 
suggested that there was a place at the back 
by which we could get in without being seen, 


declared that this would be most unbecoming 

| in a Saxon knight, who should always attack 
| the enemy in front ; and so we fought for the 
‘tower so honestly and vigorously that Albert 
by mistake—for I was on his side—gave me 
a blow upon the nose, of which I still bear 
the mark. I need not say how sorry he was 
for the wound he had given me.” 

Such were the happy and healthy amuse- 
‘ments with which his studies were diversified, 
and by which they were prevented from 
becoming, as from the nature of his mind 
they might have become, all-absorbing and 
injurious. For it is clear that he was more 
than industrious ; he pursued his studies with 
avidity. When he was fourteen he drew up 
for himself a programme of study which gave 
‘him eight hours in the schoolroom. It is 
needless to add, that as far as it depended 
on himself this programme was no piece of 
waste paper. 

But though this young Prince was such an 
earnest student, there was nothing priggish 
about him; on the contrary, he was full of 
fun. From his mother he inherited a turn 
‘for the ludicrous, and quickly saw whatever 
was ridiculous in those he was familiar with. 
He had a natural talent for mimicry, and 
would quiz his tutors and friends in the 
drollest manner; but all he said and did 
was so good-natured, and so completely free 
from malice, that it left no sting behind. He 
loved a practical joke, but sometimes got 
paid out in his own coin. 

“Nothing made him really angry,” says 
Count Mensdorff, “but what he thought 
unjust or dishonest. His own immunity from 
poverty and suffering only made him feel 
more deeply for the poor and miserable. 
When only six years of age, his tutor relateshow 
the young Prince having learned that a poor 
man’s cottage in a village close to the Rosenau 
had been burnt down, at once set about to 
make a collection, and did not rest until he 
had obtained a sufficient sum to build up 
the poor man’s house once again. On 
another occasion his cousin saw him give a 
beggar something by stealth, when the Prince 
told him not to speak of it; ‘for when you 
give to the poor,’ he said, ‘you must see 
that nobody knows of it.’” 

While thus ready to do acts of kindness to 
others, he exhibited for a youth so highly 








placed a still finer trait ; he never forgot to 
be grateful for any such act done to himself. 
Eine heerliche Seele/ as the Queen says of 
one to whom she likens him,—“is it to be 
wondered at that his own family almost 





and thus capture it without difficulty. Albert 


worshipped him?” His grandmothers are 
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never tired of repeating his praises, and speak , succession, and we have not been allowed to 





| of him constantly as an “ angel;” while his | miss any one of the festivities.” 


| of his being my brother, I love and esteem him 
| more than any one on earth. 
| From our earliest years we have been sur- 


elder brother, with whom he formed the| In the same year, 1836, he wrote an essay 
closest possible friendship, so that they could | on “ The Mode of Thought of the Germans,” 
be described as “ one soul and two bodies,” | in which he traced historically the progress of 
thus writes of him to the Queen on the occa- | German civilization. This essay he submitted 
sion of her marriage :— to the Director of the Coburg Gymnasium. 
‘“ . . . Albert is my second self, It was about this time that his uncle, the 
and my heart is one with his. Independently | King of the Belgians, began to take a part in 
the direction of his life. King Leopold, 
although the youngest of his family, had 
become, by the force of his character and the 
rounded by difficult circumstances, of which | Steat position he had achieved in Europe, 
its natural head. It was a position, more- 


we were perfectly conscious; and perhaps 
more than most people we Satan: Nemeiie saddle. | over, which circumstances constantly tended 
tomed to see men in the most opposite cir-|t® make more influential. On the death of 


cumstances that human life can offer. Albert |the Duke of Kent, who had married his 
never knew what it was to hesitate. Guided | Youngest sister, the widowed Princess of 


by his own clear sense, he always walked | | Leiningen, he had become the natural guar- 
calmly and steadily in the right path. | dian of the duchess and her infant daughter, 


|the Princess Victoria, the heir apparent to 
That this union in heart and soul of the|the British throne. The great future of his 
two brothers had existed from boyhood ae headin naturally filled him with anxiety; and 
manifest by the conduct of the writer of the | when she finally entered upon her inheritance 
letter just quoted, on the occasion of their |his chief thought was to find her that close 
joint confirmation. When the time for the | support which as a woman she needed. For 
confirmation of the elder prince arrived, it| | this high position, not only the King but the 
was felt that the brothers could not be|whole ‘family appear to have always regarded 
separated, and that therefore it was best that} Prince Albert as most suitable. From 
Prince Albert should be confirmed at the} birth circumstances seem to have linked 
same time. The ceremony was conducted|the two together: the Princess Victoria 
with as much publicity as possible, all the | having been born at Kensington just three 
notables of both duchies being invited. The|months before Prince Albert first saw the 
young candidates were examined before the | light in the Rosenau. Singularly enough, we 
assembly, and when at last Prince Ernest was|are told the same accoucheuse officiated on 
asked if he intended steadfastly to hold to| both occasions, and in their letters the good 
the Evangelical Church, he answered not | grandmothers always link together the blue- 
only, “ Yes,” but added in a clear and de-|eyed angel of Coburg with the May-flower 
cided tone, “I and my brother are firmly |of Kensington. It was not strange, therefore, 
resolved ever to remain faithful to the ac-|that when Prince Albert was only three years 
knowledged truth.” 

After this event they were taken by their} was to marry his English cousin. 





father to visit the courts of Berlin, Vienna,| Such arrangements are apt, however, to | 


and Dresden, and to travel through Hungary. | break down as the time approaches for carry- 


With the exception of these short visits it | ing them out, and there was much tolead King | 
was the first time the princes hed been away | Leopold to fear that such would be the case | 


from home, Late hours and continual ex-|inthisinstance. That, however, this fairproject 
citement were even then a trial to Prince | did not thus come to an untimely end,{was due, 
Albert. He had an overpowering habit of|as far as earthly instrumentality can go, to 


going to sleep when the regular time came, | the wise manner in which the King, aided by | 


and it was only at great painsto himself, and| his disinterested counsellor Baron Stockmar, 
no doubt with considerable injury to his|used his influence. This devoted friend of 
health, that he contended against it. From|the house of Saxe-Coburg played so im- 
Berlin, in May, 1835, he wrote to his step-| portant a part in the formation of Prince 
mother, the new Duchess of Coburg, “ It} Albert’s character and the direction of his 
requires a giant’s strength to bear all the/life, that a sketch of his Royal Highness with- 
fatigue we have had to undergo. Visits, | out a reference to Baron Stockmar would be 
parades, rides, déjedners, dinners, suppers, |as incomplete as the history of Telemachus 
balls, and concerts follow each other in rapid | without his Mentor. 





old a prattling nurse should tell him that he 
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Christian Friedrich von Stockmar, a native | as from the Prince, so as to leave them com- 
of Coburg, was born in 1787, and entered the) pletely at their ease.” 
service of Prince Leopold, on his marriage) The Duke and his sons accordingly paid a 
with the Princess Charlotte of Wales, as private visit to England in May, 1836, and remained | 
physician. He attended the Prince to England | about four weeks. On their departure King 
in 1816, and it was with her hand clasped in| Leopold made his niece acquainted with his 
his that the Princess died. Henceforth} wishes, and received from her a letter which 
Stockmar gave himself with the most entire | concluded thus satisfactorily :— 
devotion to the Prince. He cared absolutely} “I have only now to beg you, my dearest 
nothing for the tinsel of title or the froth of! uncle, to take care of the health of one now 
fame, refusing all official positions when it;so dear to me, and to take him under your 
came into his Master’s power to bestow them ; | special protection. I hope and trust that all 
all he sought was to be of use to him and to / will go on prosperously and well on this sub- 
the world, in giving him the full benefit of his| ject, now of so much importance to me.” 
natural and accumulated wisdom. How great} The Prince had made a more favourable 
this was Mr. Martin’s book has now informed |impression in England than England had 
us :— upon him. The climate, the late hours, and 

“Of his capacity for dealing with great}the different way of living tried him severely, 
public questions, it is enough to say that Lord|and he suffered from an attack of bilious 
Palmerston spoke of him:to Bunsen ‘as one | fever. 
of the best political heads he had ever met| But now that there was no doubt that the 
with,’ and that by Bunsen himself he was heart of the Princess had been engaged, it 
‘honoured as one of the first statesmen of| became the great thought of the King how 
Europe.’ In the ordinary affairs of life his| best to prepare his nephew for his high voca- 
knowledge of men and shrewd practical sense | tion. By Stockmar’s advice it had been 
might always be relied on ; while at the same | determined that he should continue his studies 
time a high moral standard, and strong reli-| for some time under his uncle’s own super- 
gious convictions, in which there was no/ vision at Brussels. In this city he accordingly 
leaven of sectarianism, gave a commanding stayed until the spring of 1837, studying his- 
weight and elevation to his character and tory and modern languages, while in the 
counsels. ‘C'est un original,’ said Count) higher mathematics and social economy he 
Felix de Merode of him, ‘ mais gue/ honnéte had for his instructor the eminent statist, 
homme!’ and Lord Palmerston, no friendly M. Quttelet. 
critic, paid him this remarkable testimony,—| He and his brother were then sent to the 
‘I have come once in my life across only one | University of Bonn, where they remained with 
absolutely disinterested man—Stockmar.’” the exception of the usual vacations for the 

He had represented his Master in the | next eighteen months. Here he was in his 
negotiations which led to his elevation to the | element, few things being more delightful to 
throne of Belgium ; and in 1836 he had been him than study. Nevertheless the buoyancy 
mainly instrumental in arranging a marriage of his spirits and his sympathetic soul ren- 
between the Queen of Portugal and Prince!dered him open to that freedom from care 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, son of King Leo-|and anxiety, and that joyous, frolicsome | 
pold’s second brother. This wise and disin- humour which are among the brightest me- | 
terested friend the King therefore now called | mories of a university life, when it can be said | 
into counsel with reference to the greater’ of a collegian as it was of this Prince by one 
project of the English marriage. ‘who was his companion all the time, “He | 
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The King of England, William IV., was op- is pure before the world and his own con- || 


posed to thealliance,and supported the preten- science.” He was particularly famous in the | 
sionsof the PrinceofOrange. Notwithstanding | fencing matches and singing parties. Of | 











this opposition, the Duchess of Kent sent an 
inivtation to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha and his 
sons to visit her at Kensington Palace. This 
appeared so favourable an opportunity to 
commence a personal acquaintance between 
the Prince and Princess, that it was deemed 
desirable to accept the invitation; Stockmar 





making one proviso, that ‘“ it must be made a 


sine qua non that the object of the visit be; cousin” a very appropriate letter of congratu- 


music he was passionately fond, having 
already exhibited’great powers as a composer. 
At all times the organ was his relief, and he 
loved to pour forth his feelings in its high and 
plaintive strains. 

While the Prince was at Bonn King William 
IV. died, and the Princess Victoriaascended the 
throne. The young student sent his “ dearest 


kept strictly secret from the Princess as well lation ; and some weekslater, being ona vacation 
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tour through Switzerland, he sent her what 
she valued a great deal more,—a small book 
containing views of all the places which he 
visited, a dried Rose des Alpes from the top 
of the Rigi, and a scrap of Voltaire’s hand- 
writing, obtained from an old servant of the 
philosopher at his house at Ferney. - These 
simple gifts the young Queen placed in an 
album, and still preserves as among the 
greatest of her treasures. 

Upon leaving Bonn came the Prince’s 
first great trial. The brothers were separated. 
Prince Ernest was sent to Dresden to com- 
plete his military education, Prince Albert to 
make a tour of Italy under the care of Stock- 
mar. The Prince, who hardly then knew 
Stockmar, and probably did not divine the 
purpose of his guardians, seems to have re- 
gretted the objectlessness of his life in Italy. 
They designed to give him as quickly as 
possible a wider knowledge of the world, so 
necessary to the position in which they hoped 
shortly to see him. To this end Stockmar 
encouraged him to go as much as possible 
into society. This he did, but with the 
Prince the mental nature was always asserting 
its predominance, so that at balls and parties 
it was observed that he preferred to talk to 
men of science to dancing with the. finest 
ladies in the room. He stayed at Florence 
from the end of December, 1838, until the 
following March, and few could have made 
better use of their time. From Florence he 
went to Rome, paying the usual visit to the 
Pope, with whom he ventured to disagree 
On a question of art; and after leaving Rome 
he commenced a long tour through Italy. 
During this visit to Italy, Stockmar had 
many opportunities of studying the character 
of the Prince, and with his usual faithfulness 
he thus sums it up in writing to the King, his 
master :— 

“The Prince bears a striking resem- 
blance to his mother. He has the 
same mobility and readiness of mind, the 
same intelligence, the same overruling| 
desire and talent for appearing kind and 
amiable to others. His constitution 
still I incline to think 
that with proper dietetic management of him- | 
self it may easily gain strength and stability. | 
After any exertion he is apt to look pale and_| 
exhausted. Great exertion is repugnant to 
him, and his tendency is to spare himself, 
both morally and physically. Full of the! 
best intentions and the noblest resolutions, | 
he often falls short of giving them effect. His! 
judgment is in many things beyond his years ; | 
but hitherto, at least, he shows not the slightest | 





interest in politics. . . He does not care 
to look at a newspaper, and while declaring 
that the Augsburg Ad/gemeine Zeitung is the 
only paper one wants, or that is worth read- 
ing, he does not even read that. As respects 
les belles maniéeres, there is still room for 
improvement. This defect must be in a 
great measure ascribed to the fact that his 
earliest years were passed without the advan- 
tage of the society or care of a mother or 
other cultivated woman. On the whole, he 
will always have more success with men than 
with women, in whose society he shows too 
little empressement, and is too indifferent and 
retiring.” 

His brother Ernest having attained his 
majority on the 21st of June, 1839, it was 
determined that at the same time Prince 
Albert should also be declared of age. For 
almost the only drawback which existed in 
the Prince himself for the high position to 
which he was designed was his youth. The 
Queen of England was also very young, but 
that which afterwards became so clear to her- 
self was, without doubt, even then manifest 
to those who loved her most sincerely. “A 
worse school for a young girl, or one more 
detrimental to all natural feelings and affec- 
tions, cannot well be imagined than the 
position of a queen at eighteen, without ex- 
perience, and without a husband to guide 
and support her.” These are her Majesty’s 
own words. Besides, there were not wanting 
those who desired to bring about some other 
alliance. And even the young Queen, 
although she was favourably inclined to the 
Prince, and “never,” as she herself has said, 
“had any idea if she married at all of any 
one else,” gave signs of hesitation. She 
expressed a strong wish for delay, so much 
so that her uncle and the Prince appear to 
have been under the “mistaken impression 
that the Queen wished the affair to be con- 
sidered as broken off, and that for four years 
she could think of no marriage.” 

Happily the difficulty was entirely solved 
when the cousins met. The Prince and his 
brother made a journey to England, arriving 
at Windsor on the roth of October, 1839. 


| They were received in the kindest manner, 


and the appearance and behaviour of the 
Prince at once made such an impression, that 
on the 14th the Queen told Lord Melbourne 
that she had decided on the marriage. The 
next morning, on the return of the Prince and 
his brother from hunting, “the Queen,” to 
quote Prince Albert’s own account, “sent 
for me alone to her room a few days ago, 
and declared to me in a genuine outburst 
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of love and affection, that I had gained her 
whole heart, and would make her intensely 
happy if I would make her the sacrifice of 
sharing her life with her, for she said she 
looked on it as a sacrifice ; the only thing 
which troubled her was that she did not 
think she was worthy of me. The joyous 
openness of manner in which she told me this 
quite enchanted me, and I was quite carried 
away by it.” The engagement was at once 
communicated to King Leopold, who received 
the news with heartfelt joy. “I had,” he 
writes to the Queen, “when I learned your 
decision, almost the feeling of old Simeon : 
‘Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.’ Your choice has been for these last 
years my conviction of what might and would 
be best for your happiness.” 

“ There was another, who was not forgotten 
by either the Queen or Prince in the first 
tumult of their happiness, for they knew 
well how he had set his heart upon the re- 
sult which had now so happily come about. 
This was Baron Stockmar. To him the Queen 
had so recently and so strongly expressed 
her resolution not to marry for some time, 
that she approached the subject with a naive 
embarrassment which must have touched the 
heart of this devoted friend. 


“* Windsor Castle, 15th October, 1838. 


“*T do feel so guilty, I know not how to 
begin my letter; but I think the news it will 
contain will be sufficient to insure your for- 
giveness. Albert has completely won my 
heart, and all was settled between us this 
morning. I feel certain he will make 
me very happy. I wish I could say I felt as 
certain of my making him happy, but I shall 
do my best. Uncle Leopold must tell you all 
about the details, which I have not time to 
do. Albert is very much attached 
to you.’” 


The engagement was kept a close secret at 
first, but on the 23rd of November the Privy 
Council met by summons, and the young 
Queen read to the eighty-three councillors 
who then presented themselves a declaration 
of her intended marriage. This was not 
done without some tremor on the part of the 
reader. “I felt,” the Queen says in her 
journal, “my hands shook, but I did not 
make one mistake.” A bracelet with the 
Prince’s picture which she wore, seemed, she 
adds, “to give me courage at the Council.” 

The marriage was very popular throughout 
the country, but unexpected difficulties arose 
in Parliament with reference to the Prince's 
position and income. On the occasion of 





Prince Leopold’s marriage to the Princess 
Charlotte, a clause had been inserted in the 


cedence over every one except the princes of 
the Blood; it was therefore proposed to do 
the same with respect to Prince Albert, 
except that as husband of the Sovereign 
the precedence should extend over those 
princes. To this simple act of courtesy to 


Lords, led by the Duke of Wellington, made 


Prince’s precedence by Act of Parliament 
had to be given up, placing ever after the 
Prince Consort in the difficult position of 
owing his precedence in England entirely to 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, while 
on the Continent he had sometimes to ex- 
perience the mortification of being separated 
from his wife and treated simply as the younger 
son of the Duke of Coburg. As if to emu- 
late the bad taste displayed by the Peers on 
this occasion, the House of Commons, led on 
by Sir Robert Peel, reduced the annuity 
proposed by the ministry from £50,000 to 
£30,000, although Queen Adelaide had en- 
joyed the larger amount. Great fault, more- 
over, was found because the Declaration had 
not said that the Prince was a Protestant. 
Certainly it was an omission considered in 
the light of the maintenance of a principle; 
but in this particular case everybody with the 
slightest pretensions to education ought to 
have known that the Prince came of a family 
one of the most Protestant by its traditions 
of any house in Europe. But the insular 
religious ignorance which then prevailed 
may be illustrated by the fact that even 
Lord Palmerston did not know “ whether 
Prince Albert belonged to any sect of Pro- 
testants whose rules might prevent his taking 
the sacrament according to the ritual of the 
English Church.” 

The manner in which the Prince returned 
this ungenerous reception was a practical 
illustration of Christianity very uncommon in 
public life. Instead of feeling the least 
animosity against the men or the party who 
had thus shown such a want of confidence 
in him, he made it the first principle of his 
life in England to maintain the most com- 
plete neutrality with regard to political parties, 
and to induce the Queen, who previously to 
her marriage had made’ manifest her predi- 
lections, to model her own conduct on the 
same principle. The result was that no 
one in the country become more truly and 
thoroughly his friends and supporters than 





the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 


such difficulties that the definition of the | 


bill for his naturalisation, giving him pre- | 


the Queen, the Opposition in the House of | 
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and that after a long reign of thirty-seven | yourself, I have no one to confide in. And 
years Queen Victoria enjoys the reputation |is it not even to be conceded to me that the 


of being the most constitutional sovereign|two or three persons who are to have the 
that ever sat on the British throne. The} charge of my private affairs shall be persons 





Duke of Wellington came so to believe in| who already command my confidence?” The | 


the Prince, that he pressed him to take the annoyances to which he thus had to submit 
command of the British army, a position, are summed up in an expressive sentence in 


however, which the Prince firmly refused. one of his letters written three months after | 
y 


Prince Albert left Gotha finally on the 28th his marriage :—“ In my home life I am very 
of January, 1840, having been first invested happy and contented; but the difficulty in 
there with the order of the Garter on the filling my place with proper dignity is that I 
23rd. “It was a sad day,” says General Grey am only the husband and not the master in 
in “ The Early Years,” “for the sorrow at|the house.” The internal arrangements of 


losing their cherished Prince was genuine and | the royal household were managed by the | 


universal among all classes.” But it was Baroness Letzen, who had been the Queen’s 
especially so to the Duchess of Gotha, his governess; while the government of the 
grandmother. “She came to the window as household, as far as there was any govern- 
the carriages drove off, and threw her arms ment at all, was divided between the Lord 
out, calling out, ‘ Albert, Albert,’ in tones that Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the 
went to every one’s heart, when she was Master of the Horse. “The Lord Steward,” 
carried away, almost in a fainting state, by writes Baron Stockmar, “finds the fuel and 


her attendants.” lays the fire, and the Lord Chamberlain lights 
On the 6th February he landed at Dover, it. . . . In the same manner the Lord 


and on the roth the wedding was celebrated Chamberlain provides all the lamps, but the 


in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. On Lord Steward must clean, trim, and light | 


the morning of the day the Prince sent the them.” “Before a pane of glass or a cup- 
following note to the Duchess of Gotha:— board door could be mended, the sanction 
of so many officials had to be obtained, that 


“ Dear Grandmamma,—In less than three often months elapsed before the repairs were | 
hours I shall stand before the altar with my made.” To increase the confusion, the | 


dear bride. In these solemn moments I must Woods and Forests were responsible for 
once more ask your blessing, which I am well cleaning the windows outside, and the Lord 
assured I shall receive, and which will be my Chamberlain for cleaning them inside. “ As 
safeguard and my future joy! I must end. neither the Master of the Horse nor the Lord 
God help me !—Ever your faithful Chamberlain had any regular deputy in the 

“GRANDSON. _ Palace, the servants, both male and female, 
were more than two-thirds of them left with- 
out a master, and were in consequence neg- 

It is not the greater trials of life so much ligent and inattentive.” 

as the smaller that really test a man’s cha-| The Prince was not the man to allow 
racter. The Prince had now to contend for himself to be thus stultified. He carefully 
years with a number of petty annoyances. separated the Queen’s regal duties from 


“ London, February 10, 1840.” 


The officers of his household, in the appoint- those of a wife, and with gentle firmness | 


ment of whom it might be thought he ought claimed and took his proper position as head 
to have had a voice, were all named by of the family. In this “ the clear judgment 
others. Even his private secretary, a person and right feeling of the Queen” seconded 


with whom he would have to be on terms of him ; and “to those who would urge upon | 


the closest intimacy, was appointed not only her that, as Sovereign, she must be the head 
without reference to the Prince, but in de-|of the house and the family as well as the 
fiance of the principle which he had laid State, and that her husband was, after all, but 
down, that these appointments should not be) one of her subjects, her Majesty would reply 
party rewards. Lord Melbourne nominated | that she had solemnly engaged at the altar to 
for the post his own private secretary. “ Think |“ obey” as well as to “love and honour ;” 
of my position,” the Prince wrote to the and that this sacred obligation she would 
Queen; “I am leaving my home, with all consent neither to limit nor refine away.” 
its old associations, all its bosom friends, and We may note with what delight in after years 
going to a country in which everything is the Queen in her letters calls the Prince “ her 
new and strange to me—men, language, dear master.” 

customs, modes of life, position. Except, Before the Prince could effect any reform 
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in the household he had to endure the usual 
difficulties of a reformer. Sir Robert Peel, the 
Prime Minister, deprecated it as not agree- 
able to either of the two political parties. 
The persons (and they were many, high and 
low) interested in maintaining the abuse and 
waste of the existing state of things, so op- 
posed any change, that it took some years 
before it could be altered, and the arrange- 
ments of the household placed under one 
responsible officer. 

We have seen how before his marriage the 
Prince had been quite indifferent to politics, 
but now that his position with regard to the 
British Crown and People had become so 
responsible, he commenced with his usual 
conscientiousness to make a serious study of 
the politics of the day, talking freely with the 
Ministers, in order that he might get all the 
information he could. ‘“ From the first, how- 
ever, the Prince appreciated the extreme 
delicacy of his position, and laid down for 
himself the rule that no act of his should by 
possibility expose him to the imputation of 
interference with the machinery of the State, 
or of encroachment on the functions and 
privileges of the Sovereign.” His sole object 
was to qualify himself to support the Sovereign 
by his advice. 

“While renouncing, therefore, every im- 
pulse of personal ambition, he resolved to 
consecrate himself with the most absolute 
devotion to deepening, by the influence of his 
life and the example of his home, the hold of 
the monarchy upon the affections of the 
people, and to making it a power which, 
amid the conflicting and often selfish passions 
of political strife, and the tortuous subtleties 
of diplomacy, should have for its unswerving 
object to increase that people’s welfare, and 
to uphold the power and dignity of the 
Empire. The principle upon which he acted 
was to sink his own individual existence in 
that of his wife—to aim at no power by him- 
self or for himself—to shun all ostentation— 
to assume no separate responsibility before 
the public—to make his position entirely a 
part of hers—to fill up every gap which, as a 
woman, she would naturally leave in the 
exercise of her regal functions—continually 
and anxiously to watch every part of the 
public business, in order to be able to advise 
and assist her at any moment in any of the 
multifarious and difficult questions brought 
before her, political, or social, or personal,— 
—to place all his time and powers at her 
command as the natural head of her family, 
superintendent of her household, manager of 
her private affairs, her .sole confidential 
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adviser in politics, and only assistant in her 
communications with the officers of the 
Government, her private secretary, and _per- 
manent Minister.” 

To this resolve his own clear mind and 
noble nature led him, but in its execution he 
was chiefly animated, directed, and sustained 
by his devoted mentor, Baron Stockmar. 

“No man better understood the spirit of 
the British constitution, or foresaw with a more 
prophetic eye the modifications of it which were 
sure to be demanded by the advance of 
popular opinion, and the rapidly altering 
conditions of society. The country, more- 
over, was dear to him as the stronghold of 
political freedom, and he would have regarded 
as a disaster to mankind anything which 
might have lowered its frestige, or weakened 
it as an example to the other nations of the 
world.” 

Conscious of his own absolute disinterested- 
ness he took a freedom with his beloved 
Prince far beyond that which most fathers 
would have been able to do. He set before 
him an ideal, and incited him to aspire to it ; 
told him his faults, praised his efforts, and on 
all occasions gave him the best possible 
advice. 

“Whatever ought to be told, whatever 
advice, however ungracious, ought to be 
urged, no consideration would induce him 
to withhold. That he should speak freely 
was the condition of his friendship. Right 
was right—truth, truth—before king or prince, 
no less than before the meanest of their 
people. Indeed, for them right and truth 
were of dearer import, and sincerity of more 
priceless worth, than for other men. ‘If you 
are consulted by princes to whom you are 
attached,’ he said to a man of distinguished 
eminence in political life, ‘give your opinion 
truthfully, boldly, without reserve or reti- 
cence. Should your opinion not be palatable, 
do not, to please or conciliate him, deviate 
for a moment from what you think the truth. 
You may in consequence be some time out of 
favour, treated with neglect or coldness ; and 
when they come back (for back they will 
come, if you remain honest and firm), never 
complain of the treatment you have received, 
never try to make them own how right you 
were and how wrong they have been. It 
must be enough for you that you should, for 
their good and the good of the country, act 
upon the principles, the soundness of which 
is thus acknowledged.’” 

Here is a specimen of one of his letters to 
Prince Albert. Many such are given in 
Mr. Martin’s book :— 
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“Dear Prince,— I am satisfied 
with the news you have sent me. Mistakes, 
misunderstandings, obstructions, which come 
in vexatious opposition to one’s views, are 
always to be taken just for what they are, 
namely, natural phenomena of life, which 
represent one of its sides, and that the shady 
one. In overcoming them with dignity, your 
mind has to exercise, to train, to enlighten 
itself ; it has to acquire in dealing with them 
practical intelligence and insight, and your 
character to gain force, endurance, and the 
necessary hardness. ‘That for the present I 
have but little new to add to what, since I 
have known you more intimately, my heart 
has félt for you, but have merely to reiterate 
what I have already said, is a proof that the 
estimate I had formed of you was correct. 
Never to relax in putting your magnanimity 
to the proof; never to relax in logical separa- 
tion of what is great and essential from what 
is trivial and of no moment; never to relax 
in keeping yourself up to a high standard,— 
in the determination, daily renewed, to be 
consistent, courageous, and worthy.” 

Here again he continues in the same 
exalted strain, ever urging on his beloved 
Prince the effort after perfection. 

“Let us cleave devoutly but unceasingly 
to high thoughts and noble purposes, and 
Heaven’s blessing will not fail to attend us. 
Not outward show, but Truth and Reality be 
the aim. Only through self-knowledge can 
way be made. It is, however, a laborious 
and arduous business, and one that will have 
its share of troubles. It requires a man not 
to spare his own flesh, but to cut into his own 
faults, as well as other men’s. And yet it is 
only in this way that moral excellence and a 
character to be revered can be reached, and 
without these your Royal Highness may say 
good-bye for ever to any real success. 

- * * * 

“ Your early education, my dear Prince, as 
well as your youth, has hitherto tended to 
generate in you a certain tendency, which 
from this hour forth I am bent on overcoming. 
It is the tendency to close the ear of the 
understanding to the most convincing propo- 
sitions, whenever you are possessed by 
impulses and predilections for men and 
things which spring from mistaken or per- 
verted feeling. This tendency, which on a 
close self-scrutiny you will find to be the 
result either of weakness or vanity, should, 
because of its very origin, be most strenuously 
subdued. The same defect too often leads 
your Royal Highness, even in matters of 


co 


where action is alone appropriate, and can 
alone be of any value. “It is therefore not 
merely unworthy of you, but extremely mis- 
chievous.” 

The only reward he permitted himself for 
the disinterested way in which he thus devoted 
himself to the Prince’s best interests was this 
consideration. “I. look,” he writes, “ upon 
it as a signal favour of Providence to have it 
in my power in my mature years to influence 
a prince of your Royal Highness’s natural 
gifts and high position.” 

In June, 1840, the Prince made his first 
public speech, as Chairman of a meeting for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. Like every 
other public speaker, this first effort cost him 
a great deal. “He was very nervous,” says 
the Queen, “and had repeated his speech in 
the morning to me by heart.” 

The Melbourne ministry fell in the August 
of the following year, and Sir Robert Peel 
became Premier. Sir Robert, we are told, 
used in after times to say that he felt no slight 
embarrassment on first coming into official 


forget that he had been instrumental in 
reducing his annuity only the previous year, 
but so far from finding any soreness on the 
part of the Prince he was quite touched by 
the frank and cordial manner in which he 
was received. The new Premier at once 
formed a high opinion of the Prince’s capa- 
city, and following the course commended by 
Lord Melbourne, kept him regularly informed 
with regard to public affairs. 

Towards the end of the year 1841 he was 


the head of a Royal Commission to inquire 
whether advantage might not be taken of the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament to 
promote and encourage the Fine Arts in the 
United Kingdom.” Twenty-four persons, 
among the most distinguished in the country 
for rank or ability, sat on this Commission, 
all of whom are now dead except Lords 
Russell, Stanhope, and Eversley. This 
Commission not only brought the Prince into 
connection with the most influential men of 


ways of thinking and transacting business. 
He entered with enthusiasm into its labours, 
and in so doing commenced a career which 
has left the most marked impression on art 
and social science. One of the first results 
of the Commission was the exhibition of 
cartoons at Westminster Hall, illustrative of 
English history and poetry. The Prince soon 
saw that in the arts of design we were inferior 





moment, to rest satisfied with mere /a/k, 





to most European nations; that we were 


contact with the Prince, as he could not | 








the day, but gave him an insight into English | 
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THE LIFE OF THE 


especially lacking in every grace of form and | 
colour, all our public art manifestations 


having something sordid and material about 
them. He saw in the effort to correct the 
low state of decorative art amongst us,a path 


| hitherto untrodden, and where he was not 


likely to meet the jealous guardians of the 
British Constitution. To his efforts in this 
direction we owe not only such magnificent 
undertakings as the Great Exhibition of ’51, 
the International Exhibition of ’62, and the 
Crystal Palace, but the still more fruitful if 
less obtrusive Schools of Design. An im- 
petus has been given thereby to Art education 
throughout the kingdom, which it is to be 
hoped will in time to come show that Eng- 
land is not behind any nation in artistic 
capacity. 

Probably his efforts in the sister Art of 
Music have been even more successful in 
popularizing its study and raising the public 
taste. Himself a composer of no ordinary 
merit, he introduced both in the concerts at 
the Palace and in more public performances a 
higher class of music. ‘The late Mr. Robert 
Bowley, a distinguished musical authority, 
says :—“* Looking at the list of choral concerts 
at the Palace, one cannot help being struck 
with the varied and excellent selections made 
from time to time by H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. That these selections had a marked 
influence on the performances of choral music | 
in England I am thoroughly convinced ; and | 
it has always been a source of regret with me 
that while in various notices of his Royal 
Highness much attention has been paid to 
his association with painting and sculpture 
and science generally, little or no notice has 
been taken of the interest he took, and the | 
influence his example had, on the production | 
in England of much that was of the highest | 
class of musical art.” 

It would seem, indeed, that in this depart- | 
ment the Prince’s great talents rose to genius. 
In the midst of the brain-work which every | 
year grew heavier, music was his great conso- | 
lation and relief. “‘ He would often stand apart 
in the drawing-room, while some great work | 
of Beethoven, Mozart, or Mendelssohn was | 
being performed,rapt in reverie, but with a look | 
in his face which those could best understand, 
and most loved to see, who knew by it that | 
the pressure of a brain too severely taxed was | 
for the moment removed.” 

Mr. Martin’s book reminds the country of | 
other matters in which his efforts were pro-| 
ductive of great changes for the better. One| 
of these was the suppression of the practice 
of duelling, which was mainly due to the 
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earnest representations of the Prince to the 


Duke of Wellington, supported of course by 
a strong public opinion on the subject. 

During the early years of the Queen’s reign 
the political horizon in England was very 
cloudy, not to say alarming. The succession 
of bad harvests since 1836 had made pro- 
visions frightfully dear, while at the same 
time a general stagnation of trade had lowered 
wages. Great discontent prevailed in conse- 
quence, exhibiting itself in an agitation for 
the People’s Charter. This agitation had 
worked itself up in Birmingham into riot, 
while in Newport, in South Wales, it became 
an insurrection, led by a magistrate named 
Frost. This was the state of things in 1839. 
In 1842 the working classes were again in a 
condition of serious discontent. There were 
disturbances in various parts of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Yorkshire ; in Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, 
and in Wales. Still more alarming was the 
state of Ireland. ‘The Jaw there was so com- 
pletely set at defiance that it had become less 
dangerous to disobey it than to keep it. 
During 1838, in eleven counties, exclusive of 
Tipperary, there were 277 committals for mur- 
der and only three convictions. But what made 
this state of public feeling peculiarly dangerous 
was the great agitation for the repeal of the 
Union, led by Daniel O’Connell. 

These agitations in the British Isles had 
their counterpart on the Continent, only there 
discontent became conspiracy, secret in its 
working but widely ramified, rapidly under- 
mining the political edifice in all directions. 
Every now and then the hidden fire heaved 
the surface and broke forth. But it was 
rapidly extinguished, and European rulers 
seemed satisfied that their fire-engines would 
always be equal to any conflagration. At last 


| the eruption came, and in a few months half 


the crowned heads of Europe were swept from 
their thrones. That when this time arrived 
the throne of England stood firmer than ever 
was due in no small measure to the consci- 
entious earnestness with which Prince Albert 
had carried out his resolution to deepen by 
the influence of his own life and the example 
of his home the hold of the monarchy on the 
affections of the people. 

This work could not be effected by any 
manifestation of interest on his part in the 
political aspirations of the masses, since he 
had imposed upon himself the most careful 
abstention from public interference with 
politics. It was only to be done by a con- 
stant and enlightened discharge of the mnu- 
merable duties incident to the position he 
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had taken as the Queen’s aé/fer ego, and by a 
careful study of the social state of the people, 
and unremitting endeavours to raise that 
social state by every means in his power. 
Mr. Martin’s book does not take us beyond 
1848. We see, therefore, only the earlier 
stages of the Prince’s efforts, but we clearly 
see that even then, in spite of all prejudice, 
his great but unobtrusive virtue was winning 
for him a place in every good English heart. 

In 1843 he paid a visit to Birmingham, 
notwithstanding the qualms of certain timid 
ministers who tried to dissuade him. All 
Birmingham turned out to do the Prince 
honour ; and the mayor, who was said to bea 
Chartist, and to hold extreme views, said “ that 
the visit had created the greatest enthusiasm— 
that it had brought into unison and harmony 
opposite political parties who had shown the 
deepest hatred towards each other, and that 
it had been productive of the happiest results 
in Birmingham. He also said he would 
vouch for the devoted loyalty of the whole 
Chartist body. The Queen had not more 
loyal subjects in her dominions.” 

In 1846, he was invited by the merchant 
princes of Liverpool to open a new and 
magnificent dock, which was to be named 
the Albert Dock, in his honour, and to lay the 
foundation stone of a Sailors’ Home. The 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the Prince 
won golden opinions by the knowledge and 
interest he displayed in everything that came 
under his notice. 

In 1847 a very different class of the com- 
munity gave him a proof of their confidence. 
He was elected Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge by a triumphant majority, all) 
the more flattering as the election was carried | 
on without his sanction. By the advice of 
Sir Robert Peel he accepted the post, and 
nothing could be more gratifying than the 
reception he received at his installation. 

When the Prince began to study English 
politics it was natural that he should feel a 
deep interest in the Foreign Department. A 
disciple of Stockmar, he could not be anything 
but Liberal in all his sympathies To every 
attempt which might serve to unite the 
nations in the bonds of peace, he lent a 
willing effort. There can be no doubt that 
the consistent and conciliatory conduct of 
the Queen and the Prince towards France 
and her rulers has gone a long way to obli- 
terate the old feelings of rivalry and anta- 
gonism between the two countries, but space 
will not permit us now to do justice to the 
Prince in this particular. 

When 1847 was closing he had only just 


entered his twenty-ninth year, but the con- 
scientious way in which he had laboured since 
he was a child to fulfil his calling, but above 
all the purity of his intentions, seem to have 
endowed him with a prescience unusual in 
men thus highly placed. In Sept., 1847, he 
wrote to Stockmar, urging him to take up his 
abode at the English court. 


concerns us, that I will begin with myself, and 
tell you how much I long to have you here, 
and to go up with you into the political obser- 
vatory, which at this moment offers to view 
the most important and noteworthy pheno- 
mena in the heaven of the political world— 


greatest moment to me.” 

Stockmar’s health would not allow him to 
come, and the Prince was fain to work alone. 
While on a summer’s excursion with the 
Queen in the Highlands, he was deeply im- 
mersed in Italian politics, and he drew up an 
able memorandum concerning the mission of 

Lord Minto to Rome and Naples. Soon 
jafter we find him producing an important 
| state paper on German affairs, in which, among 
|other reforms, the necessity of the political 
|unity of Germany is demonstrated. 

But European politics were already ap- 
proaching the rapids. The catastrophe was 
at hand, but no one foresaw its extent. On 
the 16th of February the Prince writes again 
to Stockmar:—‘“. ‘ I may not con- 
ceal from you the fact that Paris at this 
moment is causing us extreme anxiety. Louis 
Philippe and Guizot show great political 
boldness, but they have taken their stand 
entirely upon the old Bourbon ¢errain. The 
beginning of the change and the determining 
momentum I still hold to have been the 
Spanish marriage.” 

The Prince’s worst fears were realised. A 
few days subsequently, Paris was in revolu- 
tion, a Republic was declared, and Louis 
Philippe and his family were glad to escape 
from France with the “skin of their teeth.” 
The conflagration spread over Europe, and the 
Prince wrote to Stockmar almost beseeching 
him to come to England. 

‘“‘ The posture of affairs is bad. 








European 


war is at our doors, France is ablaze in every | 


quarter ; Louis Philippe is wandering about in 
disguise, so is the Queen; Nemours and 
Clementine have found their way to Dover; 


of Augustus, Victoire, Alexander,Wurtemberg, | 
and the others, all we know is that the Duchess | 


of Montpensier is at Treport under another 


clared, the army ordered to the frontier, the 





name, Guizot is a prisoner, the Republic de- | 





“So far,” he | 
says, “are you personally concerned in what | 


rightly to note and construe which is of the | 
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incorporation of Belgium and the Rhenish ‘Ae end of your days. On this path shall my 
Provinces proclaimed. Here they refuse to| prayer go with you, so long as I have power 
pay the income-tax and attack the Ministry. | to pray ; and I will pray in the spirit of your 
Victoria will be confined in a few days, and|own noble words, that He may lend you 
our poor, good grandmamma is taken from | strength to abide truly and conscientiously in 
the world. I am not cast down, still I have | the service of truth and reason even unto death. 
need of friends and counsel in these heavy | And so truly as this world is guided by an 
times. Come, as you love me, as you love/eternal and moral law, so ¢ruly will you hold 
Victoria, as you love Uncle Leopold,as you| your place with honour in the sight of men, 
love your German Fatherland,” land in yourself uphold the highest, the noblest 

In two or three weeks the Queen gave birth| 0 a// mortal possessions, the consciousness of 
to a daughter, the Princess Louise, and the | Aaving recognised betimes, and conscientiously 
Prince’s spirits rose with her Majesty’s re- | /udjilled, your duty towards your Creator and 
covery. “From the first,” the Queen wrote | His creatures.” 
to King Leopold, “I heard all that passed ;| In concluding this sketch we are reminded 
and my only thoughts and talk were politics. | of the words of the son of Sirach, as especially 
But I never was calmer and quieter or less appropriate to the character of the late 
nervous. Great events make me calm ; it is| Prince Consort, as portrayed by the facts and 
only trifles that agitate my nerves.” documents given in the volumes now part of 

We will conclude with a letter which the | the heritage of the British people :-— 
Prince received from Baron Stockmar during! “ Blessed is the rich which is found without 
this anxious time, and which reveals in the| blemish, and hath not gone after gold, nor 
strongest light the noble principles which | hoped in money and treasures. 
actuated them both. | ‘Who is he, and we will commend him ? 

“ Do not be shaken from your convictions !” | for wonderful things hath he done among his 
says this brave friend. “As God is my help,'people. Who hath been tried thereby and 
you are on the right path! Keep on it ever- found perfect? Let 42m be an example of 
more, and advance upon it with no msgzving glory, who might offend and hath not offended, 
or doubt, but with courage and assurance, to or do evil and hath not done it.” 

R, HEATH. 
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: : ‘ ; : , 
‘¢When He saw the multitudes, He was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted’ 
(because ¢hey were tired and lay down—marginal reading).--MATT ix. 36. 


WHEN eager multitudes hadsought and found Yes, He who by the well of Jacob rested, 
Footsore and faint, upon that summer’s 


Him, 
The tenderest compassion filled His breast, day, 
For they were weary and “Jay down” around Can feel for us when strength, too closely 
Him, tested, 


Seeking relief and rest. To quick fatigue gives way. 

of O weary worker! drooping like the willow, 
Tempted, because so toil-worn, to repine, 

Let Christ’s sweet love be to thee as a pillow 
On which thou may’st recline ! 


“ Tired, and lay down!” Oh! phrase 
homely sweetness 
More touching than the grandest words 
that rise ! 
Proving how exquisite the Saviour’s meetness , J ) mw 
With us to sympathize. O precious Saviour! who with winning 
meekness 
sinechn . 
He knows, not only how the keenest anguish | ey each tired one come to Thee for 
> 


Sweeps, like a storm-cloud, o’er our riven | b 
PS, 4 We look to Thee in all our hours of weakness, 


hearts ; 
Butalso how through toil our spirits languish, | And feel ourselves refreshed. 
NETTA LEIGH. 


And all our zeal departs. | 
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CHAPTER II.—GRAND CAIRO. 


EAsTeRN travellers are of three kinds. One 
class meet at every step, nota veritable angel, 
but an entity scarcely less real and heaven- 
descended, in the form of some “pious” 
tradition, before which they fall down in 
prostrate adoration. The sheikh of the tribe 
is Lamartine,—the observer lost in the 
devotee, the recorder in the poet. Another 
class start with a foregone conclusion that all 
tradition must be false, and leave us nothing 
but the merest dry bones, explaining away 
nearly every fact and every cherished belief 
until they have improved the narrative of 
Holy Writ almost off the face of history. 
Their sheikh is Volney—the sceptic sunk 
over head and ears in the mire of a credulity 
more hideous a thousand-fold than the super- 
stition which he has resolved to explode. 
The third class are those grave, earnest, well- 
furnished men, who go both to see, to hear, 
to sift, to register—men genial enough to 
converse, not with places only, but with men ; 
and, above all, devout enough to hold 
colloquy, through His Word, with Him 
whose footprints they would trace. Of this 
tribe such a man as Robinson may be pro- 
nounced facile princeps. And in their steps, | 
though at a humble distance, we aim to| 
walk, as we now resume our narrative at the 
point where we temporarily bade the reader 
au revoir. 

About noon, on the twenty-fifth of January, 
we had reached the apex of the Delta, 
twenty miles north of Cairo. 

Here, at a turn of the river, there suddenly 
burst upon our vision “the world’s great 
wonder ”—the majestic Pyramips. Though 
still distant about thirty miles, the clear at- 
mosphere showed them as if very near, rearing 
from the boundless plain their stupen- 
dous masses, like some volcanic mountains 
heaved up by an eruption. Standing 
alone in solitary grandeur, the two huge 
erections impressed us with a certain 
indescribable awe, as if the genius of 
antiquity had selected them for his throne, 
and as if there looked down upon us from 
their summits (to use the words of Napoleon 
to his soldiers before the battle fought at their 
base) no fewer than forty centuries. The 
spectacle seemed to tell Egypt’s story in an 








instant of time. This kingdom has had its 
childhood, its youth, its manhood: now it is 
in the decrepitude of age—it lingers out a 
second childhood: its Pyramids are a vast 
hieroglyphic, recording in one significant 
emblem, at once its former glory, and its 
present senility and decay. 

Yet what a strange, weird kind of interest 
attaches itself to this mighty river which 
bears us along upon its historic waves! No 
wonder the old heathens who lived upon its 
banks and derived from it all their wealth, 
and even their very means of existence, 
worshipped it as their god! Not knowing 
Him who had endowed them with this 
beneficent gift, they adored the visible 
benefactor; and yet Jehovah admonished 
them, by the most significant of all lessons, 
that day when He turned its waters into 
blood, how insane was the superstition which 
could mistake the gift for the Giver, and how 
terrible was the retribution which sooner or 
later must overtake those who, professing 
themselves to be wise, become fools, and 
change the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into an image even so respectable as this 
wealth-creating flood. It seemed as if, whilst 
we sailed along hour after hour, there had 
stolen upon us a profound silence, in which 
we could hear only one voice—the same 
which must have startled Pharaoh that day 
when the prophet-leader announced to him, 
at their closing interview, that he should see 
his face no more. These voices come to 
nations in their “ days of visitation;” and, if 
their behests are not regarded, the probability 
(should we not say the absolute certainty ?) 
is, that “ the things belonging to their peace ” 
and well-being are “for ever hid from their 
eyes.” Such has been the history of all the 
once gigantic Eastern kingdoms: and such 
is the modern history of certain existing 
kingdoms. France, for example, has cast 
out the Gospel ; and what is her record for a 
century bypast but an almost unbroken series 
of misfortunes? May England never share 
her sin and her doom! 

Two hours after mid-day we reached 
Grand Cairo ; and in less than fifteen minutes 
we were ensconced in very comfortable quar- 
ters at the “ Oriental Hotel.” It was magni- 
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| that one scarcely could identify with certainty | 
| any special or marked feature. 
| Cairo (or Kahira, as it is called by some ; 


| natives) all was genuinely Oriental, from the 
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ficent weather—mild and soft and sunny,|like the French palace, constructed and 
yet not relaxing. One morning. we had a | furnished for mere show and effect. The 
gentle shower, the first there had been for| soldiers, everywhere about, betoxened little 
months. I was informed, on the best} confidence in the loyalty of the population, 
authority, that no climate in the worldis more |though probably there was too feeble a 
adapted in every way to i:.valids, and scarcely | political esprit to render any outbreak at all 
any so suited to them, especially for con-| likely. All independence of thought, or of 
sumption. ‘aspiration, seemed crushed beneath the 
It was my first sight of a really Eastern city ;| weight of a fatalist superstition. 
for, though in Malta during my three or four! We had a pleasant morning ride one day 
months’ sojourn I had got glimpses of Oriental to a country palace of the Pacha at 
life and habits, there was so much of the|Schoobra. We rushed along mile after mile 
hybrid mixture of the Eastern and European|on smart donkeys at full gallop, a young 
Arab as usual flying behind us almost on 
the wings of the wind. In the gardens we 
were regaled with the most delightful 
oranges, said to be the finest in the world. 
Lemon, orange, and grapes were the standing 
order in these Eastern garJens ; but we missed 





But here in 
or Musr, which is the name given to it by the 


forms of the houses and bazaars to the dress) 
and ways of the people. the trim parterres and smoothly shaven 
Mounted on our old friend, the inevitable | lawns which lend their chief charms to our 
donkey, we sauntered through the narrow! English gardens. 
streets, or rather passages, wending our way | Many a visit we paid to the bazaars and 
oftentimes with no little difficulty amidst the| other lines of shops. These formed the 
crowds of natives with their strings of camels,| ground-floor of massive houses whose upper 
with their hideous dresses) floors, we learned, were inhabited by private 


and women, 
concealing their faces, mounted on led/ families, with no communication with the 
donkeys. | places of business below. The windows of 


One day, as we were passing through a| the shops were small, and of wooden grating, 
bazaar, a sudden sensation fluttered all the| though usually thrown open ; whilst the win- 
bystanders, and a rush was made to both|dows above were of turned lattice-work, 
sides, as if they felt that they were scarcely | admitting what little air was wanted, and 
entitled to standing-room on their own soil.| excluding the hot rays of the sun, ard also 
It was the Pacha, careering along in a hand- | the glaring light. In the centre of the larger 
some English barouche, drawn by four| houses there was an unpaved court, more or 
splendid English horses, and preceded by|less adorned with plants or trees, and into 
a liveried attendant running on foot, and; which most of the apartments looked, with 
(witha true“ Procul, O procul, este profani!”)| certainly a somewhat monotonous prospect 

















no idea of that sweet word “home,” but, 


cracking a formidable whip which he dashed 
from side to side, not hesitating to administer 
a sharp stroke to any citizen who lingered 
unduly in making way for the mighty Mehe- 
met. It reminded me of another scene, 
witnessed at a great crisis of Israel’s history 
in the olden time. For did not the grandest 
of all the prophets gird up his loins, and, with 
the hand of the ,Lord upon him, run before 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel ? 

The city itself we found to be a large col- 
lection of irregularly built and unpaved 
streets, extending over a flat surface of some 
three square miles, and commanded, with all 
the jealousy of Oriental despots, by a formi- 
dable citadel placed at an angle of the town 
upon a lower point of the adjoining Mokat- 
tam ridge. In the citadel we were conducted 
through the Khedive’s palace, the immense 
assemblage of capacious rooms giving you 





for any but a monotonous Mohammedan. 

It was not wholly for amusement that we 
paid those frequent visits to the bazaars. We 
were furnishing ourselves with the necessary 
requisites for a desert journey to Syria ; and 
those ready-made travellers who surrender 
everything to the modern “Cooks” have no 
idea how much interest they lose by not being 
their own caterers. Through the friendly 
intervention of an English resident to whom 
I had an introduction from Malta, we had by 
this time secured an admirable dragoman, who 
was master of French and Italian besides his 
own native Arabic ; and with his help we 
were gradually laying in our stock for a route 
where nothing was to be found either for food, 
or water, or covering, save what we carried 
in our self-contained little caravan. A tent, 
beds, rugs, cooking utensils, water-skins, 
lights, live stock in the shape of poultry, 
hams, tea, coffee, bread, were amongst the 
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articles which we were thus by degrees amass- | 
ing; and thus we became familiar with the | 
trade and tradesmen of the place in a way | 
we should otherwise have sought for in vain. | 

The population of the city we found to be | 
about a quarter of a million. Among them | 
were some ten thousand Coptic Christians. | 
I visited the Church of England’s interesting 
mission to them, conducted by a good man 
who had for many years devoted his energies 
to the work of instructing them, and to whom 
I had an introduction which secured me a 
cordial welcome. The schools seemed very 
efficient up to a certain point, and the result 
was a higher grade of employments, such as 
accountants, merchants’ clerks, secretaries, 
architects, goldsmiths, carpenters, builders. 
But the spiritual fruits of the mission were 
not very striking. Descended from the early 
Christian converts—many of whom suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the persecuting 
Roman emperors—they have long been con- 
tent to live upon the memory of brighter 
days, instead of realizing a present Christ ; and 
thus they need conversion quite as much as 
their Mohammedan fellow-citizens. But, so 
far as I could make out, only a slight change 
had come over the numerous pupils, and 
the missionaries seemed depressed and dis- | 
couraged. 

We visited some of the principal mosques, 
two or three of them very imposing, the chief 
one bearing a lofty dome and a couple of| 
splendid minarets. With all the legitimate 
commendation due to their monotheistic de- 
testation of idols, there was a coldness about 
their worship which not unfitly indicated 
the absence of all the brightness which the 
Christian’s Saviour, with His human tender- 
ness, kindles in the heart. The marble 
floors, and columns, and walls symbolized 
only too truly the hardness of the worshippers’ 
steeled hearts. 

But the master attraction of Cairo we were 
now to add to our other novel sensations. 


CHAPTER III.—THE PYRAMIDS. 


ONE exquisite morning, at a quarter to seven, | 
we left our hotel for the Ghizeh Pyramids. | 
Mounted on our old familiar friends the | 
donkeys, we threaded our way through the 
narrow lanes and bazaars until, passing 
through one of the numerous gates of the| 
town, we emerged into a noble avenue, several | 
miles in length, and shaded by tall umbrageous | 
trees, the shade of which was exquisitely | 
pleasant. Arriving at the ferry of the Nile, | 


AND THE HOLY LAND. 


poverty-stricken village of Ghizeh, the Pyra 
mids all the: while full in view. 

For a considerable distance we proceeded 
over a plain intersected by numerous canals, 
cut for the purposes of irrigation. Now within 
less than a mile of the object of our visit, we 
came to a sheet of water, which appeared to 
bar effectually all farther progress. But before 
we had time to meditate on the difficulty, out 
sprang from some low miserable huts about a 
dozen or a score of half-naked, or rather, 
nineteen-twentieths naked Arabs ; and almost 
before we knew where we were, we found 
ourselves off our donkeys, and mounted—each 
of us—on the brawny shoulders of a stalwart 
son of the desert, bearing us in triumph 
through the pool. Remounting our donkeys, 
we hastened forward, and at half-past nine 
we stood at the base of the Pyramids. 

On our way we had felt somewhat dis- 
appointed. From the absence of any neigh- 
bouring object with which to compare them, 
they had impressed us with a diminishing 
sense of their vast proportions. But as we 
neared them, and at last stood at their base, 
and found ourselves little taller than many of 
the two hundred tiers of stone of which the 
largest Pyramid is composed, “we saw” (to 
use the words of another) “‘ how very small we 
were, and, looking up their sloping sides to 
the lofty summits, felt as if they had grown 
to the size of mountains.” 

The Pyramids of Ghizeh we found to be 
three in number—two of them of nearly 
equal dimensions, and the third greatly 
smaller. They stood on a large platform of 
calcareous rock which projected from the 
Libyan chain, and which formed its western 
extremity. The platform we ascertained to 
be 138 feet above the level of the valley of 
the Nile. 

We had been interested in tracing the course 
of a road constructed in the form of an in- 
clined plane, for conveying from the river the 
stones of which the huge fabrics were com- 
posed. This causeway is described by 
Herodotus (who visited Egypt personally about 
five hundred years before the Christian era) 
as having been three thousand Greek feet in 
length, sixty in breadth, and forty-eight feet at 
its greatest elevation. It had consisted of im- 
mense stones, highly polished, and covered 
with sculptures. Most of these stones, we 
learned, had been removed by an Egyptian 
emir many centuries ago to construct a line of 
arches near Ghizeh, remains of which we had 
passed on our way across the plain. 

The Great Pyramid itself, as we now stood 








we crossed over in a lumbering boat to the} gazing in mute bewilderment up its side and 
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| along its base, disclosed to us dimensions so | employment of a series of machines equal in 
| stupendous that mere figures, we felt, must| number to the tiers of blocks. The same 
|| utterly fail to convey the faintest impression | accurate historian was informed in Egypt that 
| of the reality. one hundred thousand men had been em- 
The area of the base, for example, isa space | ployed upon the work at a time, a new 
equal to thirteen and a half English imperial | relay being furnished every three or four 
acres; the sum of the surface of the four| months. 
sides of the inclined plane exceeds twenty-one; Of the prodigious solidity of the structure, 
such acres ; and the solid contents, including and of the labour expended upon it, some 
the spaces occupied by the interior chambers, | idea may be formed from an incident narrated 
have been calculated to amount to eighty-five | by DeSacy. The sultan, Malicalaziz Othman, 
millions of cubic feet. One of the largest | having conceived the plan of destroying the red 
works ever executed in modern times is the} or third pyramid, sent a number of sappers 
noted breakwater at Plymouth; the mass of|and miners, who, assisted by a host of work- 
stone in the Great Pyramid is six times|men, laboured at the work for eight whole 
greater than the mass thrown into the sea to months, removing daily, after great exertion, 
form that immense breastwork. not more than one or two blocks. Some at 
Again, its vertical height is 456 feet, or, if, the top (he tells us) pushed the stones with 
the apex were complete, 479 feet, a height ex-| levers and wedges, whilst others from below 
ceeding that of St. Peter’s at Rome by fifteen | pulled them with ropes, until at last the 
feet, and St. Paul’s in London by 119. block would fall with a great noise, and bury 
I remember, on one occasion, going round | itself in the sand, a fresh labour being required 
the gallery in the dome of St. Peter’s, and being | to disinter it, and make holes in it for wedges, 
struck with the huge dimensions of the penin|and split it into moveable fragments, and 
the hand of one of the four evangelists done | place it on a car, and drag it to the neigh- 
in fresco in the interior ; and, after descend-| bouring incline, and throw it down. At 
ing to the floor and looking up, the pen had | length the enterprise was given up in despair, 
dwindled into a point scarcely perceptible. |enough having been done only to deface the 
Nothing more forcibly impressed me with a} pyramid, and to exhibit the impotence of the 
sense of the vast height of that immense struc- | destroyer. 
ture. But if the structure and the process of 
As we proceeded with our investigation into | construction were wonderful, more striking 
details, we saw the pyramid consisted of an still was the impression left upon me by the 
inner kernel of calcareous stone, and of an/ ascent. 
outer casing of granite. The casing was in| That the Pyramids were never meant to be 
the form of steps or tiers, two hundred and | ascended was evident from the outer casing 
three in number, and varying in height from) of lime, covering the granite blocks of the 
four feet and a half to eighteen inches, and in| second and third of them, and forming the 
exposed breadth from half a foot to one foot sides into a level, smooth inclined plane. 
and a half. But, fortunately for the modern traveller, 
Each block measured about nine feet long | this design had, in the case of the Great 
|| by six and a half high. A feature which | Pyramid, never been fully executed. 
|| struck us, as it had struck most travellers, was! Before narrating my own ascent I place 


























|| the extreme nicety with which the granite | before the reader a brief narrative of another 
| masses had been joined together, the layer of | traveller :— 
|| mortar being scarcely thicker than a sheet of} ‘On my arrival,” says Mrs. Lushington, 
| brown paper. It was a cement with scarcely | “I saw some persons nearly at the top, and 
any admixture of sand. |some just commencing the ascent. They 
If the structure itself was wonderful, still} were all at the very edge ; and certainly this 
more amazing had been the process of con-| apparently perilous situation justified me in 
struction, especially considering the compara- | the conviction that I should never be able to 
tively infantile stage reached by mechanical|mount. However, I determined to make the 
art. /attempt. The ascent was in many places 
Herodotus assures us that the work occu-/| absolutely on the angle, having no protection 
pied twenty years, besides ten years previously |on either side. By the help of a stool at 








spent on the causeway, After laying the first} some places, and of the guides, and of the 
tier of blocks, the next were raised to their | gentlemen to encourage me, I succeeded in 
places by machines made of short pieces of| arriving (halfway, all the while exclaiming. 
wood; and thus the work advanced by the! ‘I shall never get down again ;’ and indeed 
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I was so giddy that it was some minutes 
before I could recover myself. I resumed 
the ascent; and when at length I reached the 
summit, it was a considerable time before I 
gained confidence to look round, notwith- 
standing I was on a surface thirty feet 


of as the apotheosis of his glory, but which 
was about to prove its grave ; on the summits 
of the Duomo of Milan, and of the cathedral 
of St. Stephen’s of Vienna, and contem- 
plated from them the busy scenes of city life ; 
on the summit of the Alpine heights from 










square.” which Neff beheld the valleys of the Walden- 

Then, after describing the view, she|ses, and learnt that, instead of the grace of 
adds, ‘“‘I must, however, acknowledge that | the noble confessors of other days descending 
this scenery I enjoyed on recollection, for I|to their posterity, sin was the only thing 
was too anxious how I was to get down to/|hereditary among the children of men; on 
think much of the picturesque. A railing) the brow of Mount Carmel, and beheld with 
even of straws might give some slight idea | awe the vast plain of Jezreel at its feet, recall- 
of security, but here there was absolutely | ing at once so many solemn memories and so 
nothing, and I had to cross and recross the | pregnant futurities; on the summit of the 





angle as the broken ledges rendered it ne-| pass of Cape Blanco, with its steps cut out of | 


cessary, for it is a mistake to suppose there | the solid rock, and guarded only by a slender 
are steps. The passage is performed over | parapet, and overhanging, at a height almost 
blocks of stone and granite, some broken off, | appalling, the engulfing abyss of the Great 
others crumbling away; and others which, Sea, and have witnessed from that summit, 
having dropped out altogether, have left an | stretching away for miles to the northward, 
angle in the masonry ; but all these are very | the site, now “ scraped like the top of a rock,” 
irregular.” |of that majestic city whose merchants were 
My own ascent was less romantic. With| princes, and whose mercantile marine tra- 
a half-naked Arab on either side, whose | versed every known sea ; on the summit of the 
officious attentions were more cumbersome | mountains above the Dead Sea, and gazed on 
than helpful, I mounted the vast inclined | that tomb of cities and on that identical sun, 
plane, chiefly at the angle, and with my eye | now blushing over the opposite mountains of 
steadily fixed on the spot where I was next} Moab, which had risen on the earth that 
to tread, my motto each moment being,|day when the lingering Lot entered into 
“ Excelsior, excelsior!” In about fifteen| Zoar; on the summit of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
minutes I stood on the plateau at the summit. | and contemplated from its ball the “ Eternal 
A more solemn or awe-inspiring moment I | City,” that centre of so stirring associations 
do not remember to have known. I have) both of modern days and of the old time ; 
been on many a notable scene. I have been; on the summit of the Jura, and beheld the 
on the summit of Vesuvius, and walked round Leman lake, and the city of Calvin, and 
the edge of its furnace-like crater; on the| the mighty monarch of the Alps lifting in the 
summit of the Montanvert, and trodden there | distance his majestic head, hoary with eternal 
the icy waves of the Mer de Glace ; on the} snows; on the summit of our own St. Paul's, 
summit of Mount Olivet, and seen stretched | and felt as it were the throbbings of the great 
at my feet that Zion, which even yet amidst) heart of that four-millioned city, with its 
all its desolation may be not unfitly styled | unceasing whirr and bustle and struggles of 
“the perfection of beauty ;” on the summit of | modern life :—and yet, on looking back upon 
the Simplon, that mighty Alpine pass, the} all those scenes, the feeling of solemn awe 
crossing of which with his armed brigades | inspired at that moment, when I stood on the 
was a mightier achievement of Napoleon than|summit of the Great Pyramid, bulks more 
the victory of Marengo or of Austerlitz ; on | largely in my emotional history than any 
the summit of Mont Cenis, and admired | feeling ever stirred within me by any other 
the mechanical triumph which conducted a/ scene whatever. 
railway train over gradients which a genera-| ‘That valley to the north, with its wondrous 














tion ago it would have been deemed insanity 
even to conceive; on the summits of the 
Brenner and of the St. Gothard, and wondered 
at achievements of engineering skill which 
seemed capable of being surpassed only by 
steering in mid-air; on the summits of 
the Ivan tower of the Kremlin, and of the 
charmed hill from which the great Emperor 
beheld the shining city which he had dreamt 





river and its still more wondrous history ; 
that vast city to the east, couched at the foot 
of the Mokattam mountains ; to the west, that 


silent desert, stretching its desolate sands far | 


as the eye can reach; and last, not least, 
that spot to the south, once the site of 


Egypt’s magnificent metropolis, concerning | 





which, in the days of her halcyon splendour, 


God had written, “O daughter, dwelling in | 
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Egypt, prepare thyself to go into captivity, | 
for Noph shall be waste and desolate without | 


an inhabitant ;” and now as silent and for-| 
saken as are the tombs of its dead scattered | 
at the base of these pyramids ;—these features 
of the scene before me at that moment I con- 
fess all but unmanned me. Perched on that | 
lofty pile, I seemed to myself almost as if 
translated for an instant to some peak in the 
vast eternity. I was alone—alone in the} 
infinite, one footmark only meeting the eye—| 
the footmark of Jehovah! I looked round | 
once more on the stupendous panorama ; and, | 
as I looked, a more than mortal voice seemed | 
to whisper in my ear, “ What desolation hath | 
God wrought!” And why these desolations ? | 





“The nation, to whom they shall be in 
bondage, will I judge, saith God.” 


‘* Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These, here disporting, own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil :— 
But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows : 

In floral beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here.” 


But I must descend. And on another 
occasion I shall ask the reader to accompany 
me for a few moments while I enter the 
INTERIOR of this stupendous structure. 

JOHN BAILLIE, B.D. 





NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 
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As Captain Vans Kennedy observes in his 
valuable essay on Persian Literature,* few 
subjects have created a greater variety of 
opinions than the real merits of Persian 
literature. By some it has been praised 
in the highest degree; by others it is said 
to contain a few excellencies ‘amidst a multi- 
plicity of defects; and by others it is not 
allowed to possess a single beauty. Those, 
however, who are deeply read in the works 
of Persian poets and historians—such men 
as Sir William Jones, founder of the Asiatic 
Society, Dr. Leyden, Sir John Malcolm, Vans 
Kennedy, and others—unite in acknowledging 
the genius of some of the great literary 
luminaries of this ancient kingdom, and extol 
the works of Firdousee and Nizamee, of 
Saadi, Hafiz, and Jami. The first historian 
who flourished in Persia, Mohammed ben 
Jurair, was born a.p, 838. The original of 
his work, called the Zarikh Tabari, was 
composed in Arabic, and was translated into 
Persian by Abu-ul-Fazl-Ahmed, vizier of one 
of the Samanee princes, who lost his life in 
946. ‘This history, writes Vans Kennedy, to 
whom we are indebted for our materials, is 
not only valuable on account of its antiquity, 
but also on account of its being the earliest 
work written in the present language of 
Persia, which is extant. From the death of 
Mohammed ben Jurair to the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, the historical works 
most esteemed in Persiaare the Zarikh Gusideh 


* See ‘‘ Transactions of 





the Bombay Literary 


Society ” (1820), vol. ii. 


II. 


of Humdullah Mustufi, composed in a.p- 
1329; the Rouzet us Safa of Mohammed ben 
Heman, who diedin a.p, 1497 ; and the Hadid 
us Seir of Ghaias and Deen ben Mohammed, 
A.D. 1527. As the arrangement of these 
works is the same, a description of the 
contents of the Rouszet us Safa, will convey the 
best impression respecting the subjects dis- 
cussed by the Persian historians. 

This history, which is divided into a preface, 
seven parts, and a conclusion, and attains the 
dimensions of seven volumes, commences 
with the creation of the world, and is brought 
down to the year a.D. 1505. The preface 
describes the advantages to be derived from 
the study of history, and, in a list of the most 
esteemed historians, mentions the names of 
sixteen in Arabic and eighteen in Persian. 
The first part contains an account of the 
Creation, the prophets, and the kings of 
Persia. The second contains the history of 
Mohammed. and his first four successors. 
The third part contains the history of the 
twelve Imaums and the Khaleefs. The 
fourth, the history of the various dynasties 
which were contemporary with the Abassides. 
The fifth, the history of Jenghiz Khan and 
his successors. The sixth, the history of 
Timour and his successors. The seventh, 
the history of Sultan Hoossein, who began 
his reign in A.D, 1468, and died in 1515. 
The conclusion contains a description of what 
is most remarkable in the world. 

The only biographical works in Persian of 
which we are cognizant, are the Life of 
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Timour, written in 1424 by Sharafud Deen 
Ali Yezdi, described as a work of the 
“ oreatest elegance ;” the Lives of the Poets, 
by Dowlut Shah Samarkandi, the date of 
which is not mentioned, but it is dedicated to 
Ameer Ali Shere, who died in 1500; the 
Atish Kedah of ZLutfali Benaka Khan of 
Ispahan, which is also an account of the poets, 
but 2 more modern work, as it is brought 
down to 1780; and the best known of all 
Persian biographical works, the Life of 
Alexander the Great of the famous poet 
Nizamee, who flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The work of Dowlut Shah is curious 
and entertaining, as it is interspersed with 
biographical sketches and anecdotes of the} 
different princes under whom the poets 
whose lives he writes, flourished. The style 
is ornate when the author adopts a laudatory 
strain, but in narrative it is simple and per- 
spicuous. In his preface, Dowlut Shah ob- 
serves, “ Poets have at all times been honoured 
by kings and nobles, and admitted into their 
society ; and amongst the poets of Persia, | 
Rudeki received from Ameer Ahmed Samanee | 
a present of 80,000 dirhems for his translation 
of the “ Kalileh va Damna,”* and Onsari was 
raised to the rank of nobility by Mahmoud of| 
Ghuznee, and Ameer Mazzi was dignified by | 
being selected as one of the confidential | 
courtiers of Malick Shah. But now-a-| 
days,” he added, “no respect is paid to} 
this class of men, and they are degraded from | 
all the honours which they formerly enjoyed.” | 
This complaint was well founded, as Dowlut 
Shah lived at a time when the divided and 
distracted state of Persia prevented any en-| 
couragement to either poetry or learning. 
The following anecdote related by him, shows 
that the ignorant and bigoted Mohammedan 
rulers of Persia, after the deeisive battle of 
Kudseah (A.D. 638),and the conquest of Persia 
by the Arabians under Saad-ben-Wakas, only 
permitted the study of the Koran and the com- 
mentaries thereon. ‘ One day, when Ameer 
Abdullah Taher, governor of Khorassan under 
the Abasside Kaliphs, was giving audience, a 
person laid before him a book as a rare and 
valuable present. He asked, ‘ What book is 
this?’ The man replied, ‘ It is the “Story of 
Wamek and Ozara,” a singular and wonderful 
tale, which was composed by learned men on 





* This work, which, among the Brahmins, is called 
the ‘‘ Kartaka Damnaka,” is well known in Europe un- 
der the name of the Fables of Pilpay. “It was originally 
written,” says Malcolm, “in Sanscrit, was next trans- 
lated into Pehlevee, from that into Arabic, and next into 
Persian. The Fables of Pilpay have been rendered 
into French and English. 








account of Noosheerwan,* who was renowned 
and celebrated in every country for his equity 
and justice.’ The Ameer observed, ‘ We are 
the readers of the holy Koran, and we read 
nothing except that holy volume and the 
traditions of the Prophet, and such accounts 
as relate to him, and we have therefore no 
use for this kind of book. They are, beside, 
the compositions of infidels, and the produc- 
tions of worshippers of fire, and are thegefore 
to be rejected and contemned by us. He 
then ordered the book to be thrown into the 
water, and issued his command that whatever 
books could be found in the kingdom which 
were the composition of the infidels of Persia, 
should be immediately burnt.t 

Though the study of literature is perhaps as 
universal now in our Persia as at any period, 
the times lamented by Dowlut Shah were 
the golden days of letters, and no writers 
comparable to Hafiz and Saadi, Firdousee 
and Nizamee have arisen. 

Dowlut Shah wrote his “ Lives of the 
Poets.” The “ Atish Kedah” of Lutf Ali, 
already referred to, is more valuable on 
account of the copious extracts from the 
different poets, than from the beauty of the 
style, which is too ornate and rhetorical, or the 
justness of the criticisms of the authors of 
whose works he treats. Persia can boast 
innumerable volumes on theology and juris- 
prudence, and much information can be 
gleaned on this point from the “ Dissertation 
and Notes” of Sale’s “ Koran,” and in the 
“ Bibliothéque Orientale,” in which will also 
be found the names of nearly 200 authors of 
general or particular histories in the Arabian 
and Persian languages. 
wrote on mysticism, was Hakim Sindi, who 
flourished in the eleventh or twelfth centuries. 
The next in point of time, though considered 
his superior in excellence, was Shaik Farid ud 
Din Attar, who died a.p. 1228; and the 
third, Moulana Rami, who is considered to 
excel all other poets in this style of compo- 
sition, and who died in a.p. 1273. In their 
philosophical works, the Persians are much 
indebted to the great Greek masters, Aris- 
totle and Plato, particularly the former, 
“whose principles,” says Malcolm, “it would 


* Noosheerwan, surnamed the Just, flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century, and bears a name 
honoured throughout Persia and the East. His good- 
ness and greatness ‘‘point” many ‘‘a moral” and 
® adorn” many “a tale.” 








The first poet who | 


t This incident is related by Hanmer in his ‘‘ His- | 
tory of Persian Literature,” p. 35, and by Malcolm | 


(see Appendix to his ‘ History of Persia,” vol. i. 
p- 501), who calls the composition in question, a poem 
of ‘* Wamik and Afra,” not ** Ozara.”’ 
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be almost sacrilege to doubt,” ‘and from 
whom,” says Vans Kennedy, “they have 
adopted their ethics, metaphysics, natural 
history, and dialectics.” The most cele- 
brated philosophical work is the “ Akhlauk- 
i-Nasiri,” or “ Morals of Nasir,” of which a 
full account, with translated extracts, from the 
pen of Lieutenant Edward Frissell, of the 
Bombay Army, appears in the first volume of 
the “ Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay.” The “ Akhlauk-i-Nasiri ” was 
written by Mahomed, son of Hussun of 
Toos, who was generally called Nuseeroodeen ; 
he was born in 1201, and died at the age 
of eighty-three. The work was composed 
during his residence in Kohistan, and was 
dedicated to Nuseeroodeen Abdool Ruheem, 
prince of that country, to which circumstance 
it Owes its name. This prince is said to have 
composed a treatise on Mohammedan law, 
and he was certainly the author of different 
mathematical works. He was highly es- 
teemed by Hulakoo Khan, a sovereign 
scarcely less mighty than his grandfather| 
Jenghiz Khan, and was finally established by| 
that monarch in Ardebijan, a province of 
Persia, where he prepared the astronomical 





tables which are still extant. The “ Akh- 
lauk-i-Nasiri” contains three books : — the) 
first on morals, the second on economics, and 
the third on politics. The first book is 
divided into two parts, the first of which 
treats of principles and contains seven 
chapters. ‘These descant ‘on the subject of 
morals and its principles ;” “on the mind of 
man;” “on the faculties of the mind ;” 
on the proposition “that man is the noblest 
of creatures ;” on the proposition ‘‘ that 
the mind is incident to perfection and de- 
pravity ;” on the question “of the nature of 
the perfection of the mind;” and “on good 
and happiness.” 

Part 2 of Book I., which treats “ on ends,” 
consists of ten chapters, in which are 
treatises “‘on the nature of man and the 
immutability of morals ;” on the superiority | 
to all other pursuits of “the art of improving | 
morals ;” chapters iii. and iv. are “en the | 





diseases of the mind which depends on sub- 
duing the vices.” 

Book II., “on economics,” contains five 
chapters, treating “on the necessity of do- 
mestic society and the knowledge of its 
principles ;” “on the management and 
regulation of property ;” “on the regulation 
of domestic concerns ;” “on the treatment 
and education of children, and the observance 
of the duties of parents ;” and on the “ treat- 
ment of servants and slaves.” 

Book III., which is devoted to “ Politics,” 
is divided into eight chapters. These treat 
“on the necessity of civil society;” “on 
benevolence ;” “on the different kinds of 
societies, with an explanation of matters con- 
nected with government ;” “on the govern- 
ment of a country, and the duties of kings ;” 
and “on the conduct and duties of subjects.” 
The fourth chapter of the third book, of which 
Lieut. Frissell gives a translation, contains an 
admirable exposition “on the government of 
a country, and the duties of kings.” When 
speaking of the conduct of warlike operations, 
the Persian philosopher says, “One of the 
greatest mistakes in war is despising the force 
of your enemy, and acting upon that notion.” 
How often have we as a nation had cause to 
deplore that this axiom has not been taken to 
heart by our generals, and how often is it 
enunciated afresh after each disaster! Again 
this wise man writes, “ In war nothing is so 
important as constant vigilance and alertness, 
and the employment of intelligencers and 
reconnoitring parties.” Again, “after ob- 
taining a victory, let not strict vigilance be 
relaxed ;” and “the enemy who may have 
fallen into our hands should on no account 
whatever be put to death or treated with 
cruelty.” The entire chapter might have 
been written by an Adam Smith, or a John 
Stuart Mill, though, as the translator remarks, 
“the contrast between the purity and liber- 
ality of these excellent principles, and the 
ordinary practice of Mohammedan nations, 
is very striking to those who are familiar with 
the history of the East.” 

Among other Persian didactic or moral 


cardinal virtues,” and from the former chap-| works, the “Gulistan” of Saadi, which has 
ter the translator gives copious extracts ; “‘on| been translated, is the most famous; there 
the vices ;” “on the difference between the | are also the “ Anwar Soheili” of Kashifi, the 
cardinal virtues and qualities resembling | ‘‘ Beharistan,” which is considered unworthy 
them ;” “on the superior excellence of jus-| the genius of its composer, the poet Jami ; and 
tice over the other virtues, and of its different | the “ Nigaristan” of Muin-ad-deen-Juini, which 
kinds ;” ‘on the manner of acquiring the | someconsidera finer work than the “Gulistan.” 


virtues and the degrees of happiness ;”’ 


“on|Of these and similar works Vans Kennedy 


the preservation of the health of the mind,/says, “The tale and reflections abound in 
which depends on the observance of the| variety, ingenuity, and interest, and are de- 
virtues ;”” and lastly, “on the care of me scribed with simplicity, grace, and elegance. 
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Sometimes the author displays the richness 
of the Persian language in finely modulated 
prose ; and at others, yielding to the impulse 
of his genius, enlivens his subject by the 
sweetest poetry. But although it is in these 
compositions that Persian prose appears in its 
greatest beauty, they still cannot escape the 
severity of criticism, for it must be admitted 
that the love of metaphor and of figured 
diction, sometimes leads the writer to deviate 
from his usual purity and simplicity; and that 
the subject of many a tale is both improper 
and indelicate.” In this class of writers may 
be included the professed relaters of stories ; 
as in their works the latter, besides the prin- | 





Also this story to warn them that they are 
mortal, Jemsheed, the monarch referred to, 
being one of the mightiest princes that ever 
ruled over the country, and the founder of 
Persepolis, which to this day is called by the 
Persians Tukht-i-Jemsheed—the Throne of 
Jemsheed :—* A friend that Jemsheed loved 
descended to the grave enshrouded in the 
finest silk that worm had ever spun. A few 
days after, Jemsheed sought the tomb to 
mourn and weep his loss; and when he saw 
the silk decayed, thus to himself he thought :— 
Of firmest texture was this shroud composed ; 
but soon has the worm of the grave destroyed 
it. Alas! true these words that grieved my 


cipal subject, introduce other stories whenever | soul, one day as to his harp the minstrel sung, 
they wish to illustrate or exemplify any par-|—‘ Alas! short are our days! and like the 
ticular positions, so that the tales are merely | blooming rose or verdant spring, they fade 
made the vehicle for conveying a moral lesson. | away ; but when within the silent tomb we 
The most celebrated, and deservedly so, of | sleep, full many another spring shall glad the 
these works is the “ Gulistan ” of Saadi. When | world, and many a rose shall bloom.’ ” 
alluding to the victories the youthful Persian! In the matter of poetry surely Persia stands 
hero, Feridoon,* obtained over Zohauk, the | unsurpassed for quantity if not for quality. 
Syrian subjugator of his country,the poet beau-| The natives of Persia, of every class, are 
tifully says, “ The happy Feridoon was not an | devoted to the study of poetry, and it is no 
angel ; he was not formed of musk and amber ; | unusual thing to hear the meanest artisan in 
it was by his justice and generosity that he | the cities, recite pages of his favourite poem. 
gained good and great ends. Be thou just| The race of poets,as known to the modern 
and generous, and thou shalt be a Feridoon.” | Persians, commences with Rudeki, who died 
The Persians have always enlarged on the | A.D. 1013, and who alone is said to have written 
great good which their most eminent moralist | 600,000 couplets! The Persian poets, with 
has produced by his tales, for in a land where | some few exceptions, excel in description and 
liberty is unknown, the ear of royalty can only | not in action ; and the beauties of their verse 
be approached by apologues and fables. The | lie in the exalted sentiments of morality they 
Persians extol the genius which has put into | enunciate, an animated if not concise style, 
their mouths truths, which can be conveyed and a melodious versification ; yet is there a 
to the despot as quotations from the immortal | sameness in the subjects of which they treat, 
Saadi. His great object was to recommend /and a mannerism of style, and mode of treat- 








good deeds to men, and justice and clemency 
to rulers. In one of his admonitory odes to 
the former he exclaims,— 


aa ‘ 5 
Alas for him who is gone and has done no good 


deed ! 


The trumpet of march has sounded, and his load is 
not bound on.” 


In his lessons to monarchs he has the fol- 
lowing expressive stanza :— 


“ Be merciful, and you will gain victories without an 
army. 
Seize the hearts of mankind, and become the con- 
queror of the world.” 





* Firdousee, the author of the celebrated ‘‘ Shah 


ment, that only entitles the greater part of the 
poets to the title of versifiers, who possess 
only the qualities of admirable imitators, and 
not the attributes of original genius. 

| Rudeki found in Nasr, ruler of Bokhara 
‘and Khorassan, a munificent patron who is 
| celebrated for the possession of many virtues. 
This prince, who succeeded to the throne at 
| the age of eight years, died at Bokhara, leaving 
| his throne in peace to his son and successor, 
Ameer Noah. Though born blind, Rudeki 
soon attained from his genius the highest 
|rank at the court of the liberal ruler of Kho- 
'rassan. As the historian of Persia remarks, 


|“ History gives no instance of a poet so 


Nameh,” has written an affecting tale of the cruel| honoured. His establishment was raised to 
conduct of the two sons of Feridoon by a daughter of | a level with that of the proudest nobles; he 
Zohauk, named Selm and Toor, who angered at their |was served by 200 slaves, and when he 
father giving their younger half-brother the province 

of Persia, while they respectively ruled over Turkey | 

and Tartary, put him to death, which was avenged by | 
the youthful heir of the murdered prince. 





attended his patron in the field his equipage 
was conveyed by 400 camels.” The eminent 
Orientalist, Dr. Leyden, translated his Dewan, 
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great Mahmood of Ghizni, did not, however, | of ghazels, so that the Persians must be great 
scruple to rob the man who shed such lustre 


reward of his labours. this peculiarity :— 


—the ghazel, the kasideh, and the musnavi, 
though by the latter term is often understood 
the celebrated poem of Shaikh Jellal-ood- | Beside the streamlet seated, mark how life glides on ; 
Deen, usually called the Moollah of Room. | Behold this world’s delights, and view its various pains; 
The ghazel, according to Captain Vans | Why seek another joy when here my love reclines? 

Kennedy, is a species of composition peculiar | N: 
to the Persians; it ought not to consist of | ¥>Y 
less than five, or of more than twelve couplets. | ‘‘ The shade that cypress here bestows to me’s enough, 
The following translation of one of Hafiz S| The cell where pagans wine expose to me’s enough. 

ge conveys the best idea of this kind of | phat sign how swift each moment goes to me’s enough. 
ode 


‘* Hence, every care! boy, bid the flagon flow; 
Bring that which charms alike the young and old ; 
Bright wine’s the only sun, the cup’s the moon ; 
Wisdom rebellious here exerts the power : 














Oh ! quickly bring that pure and sparkling stream. | jt will be seen that the rhyme still remains. 
The rose now flies, but bid it gladly fly ; | The topics peculiar to the ghazel are praises 
f g 2 ’s sof ings ta . 

And though the dove’s soft cooings now are gone, | of nature, wine, and love; though by far the 


Nor mourn the nightingale’s departed note ; 
But in a dream can that bright form be seen, 








Though o’er my senses steals its influence sweet, scriptions of the charms of the loved one, and 
And yet another cup to Hafiz bring. | the pains or raptures of the lover. Though 


‘* A cup or two of rosy wine bestow, 
That ruby wine, the cure of lover’s woe. | 


rhen pour into the moon this sun below, | necessarily be great sameness in the treatment, 
But quick the chains of wine around him throw, 1 h Nig BRS ke and. distinct 
And quench the flames that in my bosom glow, ; Un ess t ere is introduced a new and 7 | 
For hues like ruby wine no flow’rets show; topic into each couplet, when great ingenuity |, 
Still from the flask is heard the gurgling slow ; is oftentimes displayed. 

From harp and lute still shall we rapture know. Such are the charms of the Persian lan- 


Miscellaneous Works of Walter Scott. He became'a | with the tongue, is very pleasing and melo- 
great philologer, only to perish in the expedition to| dious. When a ghazel is completed, the 
Java as surgeon in the East India Company’s service. 





To the last he maintained that amiable nature and that alphabet—a feat often happily accomplished 


one who formed his acquaintance love him. 





hatred of injustice and oppression which made ever : r 
a : by the greater poets—the piece is called a 
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or collection of odes,* and the following lines , Then bring the draught that lulls to sleep each woe; 
| Still fill the bowl till lost in bliss I grow; 








offer a far sample. of his style :-— | And be it right or wrong, still bid the goblet glow.” 
o ” who agi ae! shall view | It is customary for a poet to introduce his 
ps ing ct pu gw name into the last line of the ghazel, and for 


Shall own the liquid ruby’s hue 


Is matched by rosy wine. | this purpose Hafiz, who was known. by. the 


| title of Khaujah, and whose, real. name was 


> 


Th al . "s he 
" tivine lustre bright ot Shamsud Deen Mahomed, assumed the, nom 
But one congeals its radiance bland, | de plume under which his name is a household 

One swims in liquid light. ‘word in the country where his genius has 

**Ere you can touch, its sparkling dye | been so unreservedly acknowledged. The 
Pitas. ag pte high penanwe 0 ro omeps isvef tap kindes—one 
- Floats ae hanuaks the brain. * similar in character to that employed in Euro- 

. | pean poetry, and another by which the close 


The work Rudeki was solicited to undertake, | of every line is made to end in the same 
bearing on the history of Persia, was accom- | words, though when omitting these words 
plished by Firdousee, the greatest epic writer |the rhyme still remains. In this singular 
of Persia, if not of the East, whose patron, the | measure are composed the greatest number 


admirers of alliteration. ‘The second stanza 


on his reign, by refusing him the promised | of the following ghazel offers an example, of 


The Persians divide poetry into three kinds, | « While here reclined, that cheek’s bright rose to me’s 
enough ; 

| Far be from me the men who feign devotion’s zeal ; 

| For virtuous deeds be paradise the blest reward ; 


Not e’en to paradise I’d fly, did God permit ; 
Hafiz, then condemn the lot to each assigned ? 


The joy that from the goblet flows to me’s enough. 


If not to you, the joy it shows to me’s enough. 

The bliss her converse fond bestows to me’s enough. 
Love sweeter far than angel knows to me’s enough. 

A guileless heart with verse that glows to me’s enough.” 


| Omitting the “to me’s enough” of each line, 


| greater number of them are devoted to de- | 


II. | considerable genius, much fancy, and extraor- 
| dinary powers of versification, are displayed 
by some poets in their works, there must 





guage and its rhythmical flow, that the perusal 


* The memoir of John Leyden may be read in the | OF repetition of them aloud by one conversant 


rhymes of which end in each letter,.of the 
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dwan. 


who died a.D. 1392, though the Persians 


The greatest writer of this favourite 
style of composition is undoubtedly Hafiz, | 


Blest is the soul that swims in seas of love, 

And long the life sustained by food above. 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 

Here pause, my song ; and thou, vain world, fare- 


consider, says Malcolm, that the Moollah of well. 


Room, whose famous musnavi has been 
already referred to, surpasses the former in 
penetration and judgment. The following 
anecdote illustrates the relative positions in 
which these two poets are held by educated 
Persians :—‘“ A learned person was asked 
how it came that the author of the musnavi 
and Hafiz, two Sooffees, had in the com- 
mencement of their works expressed them- 
selves so oppositely on the subject of divine 
love ; Hafiz having said,—‘ The path of love 
appeared at first easy, but afterwards proved 


Besides the mystic odes of Hafiz and the 
Moollah of Room, the didactic poems of the 
| eloquent Saadi, and the works of the cele- 
| brated Jami, which breathe in every line the 
most ecstatic raptures, may be regarded, says 
Malcolm, “as the scriptures of the Sooffees,” 
while many of the minor poets belong to the 
same sect of religious enthusiasts. The 
gravest writers refer to the works of Jami, of 
Hafiz, Saadi, and Jellal-ood-deen, and in 
defending their doctrines take their proofs 








full of difficulties ;’ while, according to Jellal- | from these and other poets, whom they deem 
ood-deen, ‘love at first appeared like a| inspired by their holy theme. 
murderer, that he might alarm all who were; _Jellal-ood-deen, who, like most Sooffees, was 
within his pale.’ The learned man replied|a predestinarian, makes Ali, when he is 
with a smile, ‘That which the Moollah saw at | wounded by an assassin, declare, “I am the 
first was only found out at last by the | lord of the country, but with my body I have 
Khaujah.’” Jellal-ood-deen was a Sooffee,|no concern. You have not struck me; you 
as indeed were most of the celebrated poets | are a mere instrument of Providence; and 
of Persia, and his musnavi, says Malcolm, | who shall pretend to revenge himself on Pro- 
“teaches in the sweetest strains that all | vidence ? Be not grieved, therefore, at what 
nature abounds with a divine love, causing} you have done, for to-morrow I am your 
even the lowest plant to seek the sublime | advocate!” Aga Mahommed Ali, one of the 
object of its desires.” The following verses, | most violent and able of the confuters of the 
translated by Sir William Jones from this| doctrines of this sect, pertinently asks, after 
celebrated musnavi, illustrate the above | quoting this incident, “To what does such 
observations :— | doctrine lead? To the most infamous sinners 
attaining the reward of the just in paradise.” 
Some of the Sooffee teachers deny the 
existence of evil, because everything proceeds 
from God, and therefore must be good ; and 
exclaim with the poet, “The writer of our 
| destiny is a fair writer, and never wrote that 
which was bad.” But others, who admit that 
there is evil in this world, but contend that 
|man is not a free agent, repeat with Hafiz, 


‘* Hear how yon reed, in sadly pleasing tales, ' 
Departed bliss and present woe bewails. 
With me from native banks untimely torn, ; 
Love-warbling youths and soft-eyed virgins mourn. 
Oh ! let the heart by fatal absence rent, 
Feel what I sing, and bleed when I lament : 
Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 
Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 
My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 
Have hailed the rising, cheered the closing day ; 
Each in my fond affections claimed a part, 
But none discerned the secret of my heart. by the Almighty. In this case tell me, O 
What though my strains and sorrows slow combined ! teacher, where is my crime ?” 


Yet ears are slow, and carnal eyes < i : ‘ P 
Free through each meer aa cenee le The second kind of poetry is the kasideh, 
But sighs avail not. Can we see the soul ? | which, says Captain Vans Kennedy, is com- 
| posed according to the same rules of versifi- 
ication as the ghazel. The kasideh, he 
writes, “must consist of more than twelve 
couplets, and ought not to exceed 120. Its 
principal and almost sole topic is panegyric ; 





‘¢ Such notes breathed gently from yon vocal frame: 
Breathed, said I? no; ’twas all enliv’ning flame ; 
’Tis love that fills the reed with warmth divine, 
’Tis love that sparkles in the racy wine. ; 
Me, plaintive wand'rer from my peerless maid, 
The reed has fired, and all my soul betrayed. 

He gives the bane, and he with balsam cures ; 


Affiicts, yet soothes ; impassions, yet allures, elegy, and in it may be introduced all subjects 


of a more elevated nature than those which 
are peculiar to the ghazel. It is fortunate 








‘* Hail, heav’nly love ! true source of endless gains! 
Thy balm restores me, and thy skill sustains : 
Oh, more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wise ! 
My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire, 
And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 


that this mode of composition has not been 
much cultivated by the Persians, as in it they 
display so very bad a taste, that not the 
greatest admirers of their poetry here attempt 














but it may be also employed in satire and * 


“‘ My destiny has been thrown into a tavern | 
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to defend them ; for their kasidehs, although nine. He is undoubtedly, not only the first, but 
highly poetical, abound in hyperbole and far-| the greatest of Persian poets; his theme, the 
fetched metaphor, and in the most servile and | struggles of his country and the achievements 























most exaggerated adulation; their style is | 
inflated and verging on bombast, and it is| 
rendered so obscure by the multiplicity of | 
extravagant similes and allusions that it is 
scarcely intelligible. In them, tropes and 
figures are heaped one on another; the sun, 
moon, and planets are the humblest slaves of 
the prince who is panegyrized ; in one hand 
he holds fortune, in another destiny ; his 
heart is a sea of munificence, and his hand a 


mine of bounty. No comparison, in short, | arms, and the pzean of victory after the field 


however extravagant, is rejected if it can 
magnify and exalt the power and dignity of 
the prince ; and for these kasidehs the kings | 
of the East showered on the highly favoured 
poet their richest favours.” There are few! 
poems in the Persian language devoted to 
satire, which Malcolm attributes to the condi- 
tion of society not admitting of that freedom 
of observation and expression which can 
alone give excellence to this kind of writing. 
Perhaps the most notable exception is the 
short poem in which the great epic writer, 
Firdousee, stung with disappointment at the 
ill faith and neglect of his patron, Mahmood 
of Ghuznee, branded him with well-merited 
censure. Anvari, who died 1189, and some 
other minor poets, wrote satirical verses ; and 
there is in existence what may be called a 
satire on money, from the pen of an unknown 
writer. In this poem almost every condition 
of life is described, and the satirist, after 
detailing the professed liberal objects of the 
persons labouring in their different vocations, 
concludes every character with the following 
line :— | 


“*Tt is all from this, that the man wants money.”’ 


The musnavi is a poem written in simply 
rhymed couplets, the verses of which may 
consist of either nine, ten, or eleven syllables. 
In this measure the poet, not being restrained 
by any fantastic rules of versification, nor 
confined to any particular topics, is at liberty 
to exert the full flow of his genius ; and in it, 
therefore, is composed the most pleasing 
portion of Persian poetry. All the great 
poems, such as the epic of Firdousee, the 
musnavi of Jellal-ood-deen, which from its 
excellence often bears that distinctive title, 
the mystic and religious poems, as well as the 
amatory works of other writers, are all 
included under this denomination. 

Firdousee, to whose “Shah Nameh,” or 
“Book of Kings,” we have already referred, was 
born A.D. 946, and died at the age of seventy | 


” 


of her warriors, was more ennobling than 
those of his successors, who dealt either in 
the wailings of lovesick swains and damsels, 
or the doctrines and theories of a perverted 
religion or an obscure mysticism. 

| Firdousee’s “ Shah Nameh” has exercised a 
powerful influence in Persia, where, from 
having been chanted before kings in the hour 
of battle, its spirit-stirring stanzas have been 
the heralder of success before the clash of 


was won. In Persia, the ennobling senti- 
ments and grand examples of the “ Book of 
Kings,” have verified the truth of the saying 
of a great writer, ‘‘ Whatever withdraws us 
from the dominion of the senses, whatever 
makes the past, the distant, and the future 
predominate over the present, advances us 
in the dignity of thinking beings.” 

Malcolm speaks in the highest terms of the 
“Shah Nameh,” and says that the most 
fastidious European reader will meet with 
numerous passages of exquisite beauty scat- 
tered throughout its pages. The narrative is 
generally very perspicuous ; and some of the 
finest scenes are described with simplicity 
and elegance of diction. In the opinion of 
the Persians his excellence lies in the descrip- 
tion of combats and battles, but to those 
having a juster taste, who are offended by 
exaggeration, there are other parts of his work 
that will be more pleasing, as they are freer 
from this cardinal defect of Eastern writers. 
Firdousee also wrote a poem on the loves of 
Yusuf and Zuleika. 

The epic poet next in eminence to 
Firdousee is Nazami, who was born A.D. 
1147, and died at the age of sixty-four; and 
the subject of his principal work, the 
“ Sikundur Nameh,” or life of Alexander the 
Great, has afforded him ample scope for the 
display of considerable genius, as well as 
luxuriant imagination. This poem, writes 
Van Kennedy, is one of five, which have 
attained such celebrity that they are dis- 
tinguished by the name of “ Khamsah,” or 
“The Five.” The titles of the other four are 
“The Treasury of Secrets,” “Leila and 
Majnun ”—the Romeo and Juliet of the East, 
whose loves are a favourite topic with Eastern 
poets,—“*Khosru and Shirin,” and the 
“Seven Portraits.” 

The first is a moral poem, in which the 
author descants on justice and the regard 
which kings ought to show their subjects; on 
the excellence of man, a;d the necessity <i 
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his despising the vanities of this world; on 
the fickleness of fortune, and the contempt of 
death; and the reflections on these and 
similar topics are illustrated by pleasing and 
apposite tales. The ‘ Khosru and Shirin” 
contains an account of events in the life of 
Cyrus, though the principal part is devoted to 
the loves of that prince and Shirin. The 
“Seven Portraits” describes the birth and 
principal incidents of the life of Bahram 
Ghor, king of Persia; but particularly his 
becoming enamoured with seven portraits, 
representing the daughters of seven kings, 
whom he obtains in marriage, and with whom 
he passes his time in pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Bahram V., a monarch of the Sassa- 
nian dynasty, who flourished in the fifth 
century, is generally known in Persian history 
as Bahram, or Baharam, Ghor, the latter word 
signifying a “‘ wild ass,” to the chase of which 
he was devoted. His munificence, his virtue 
and valour, are the theme of all historians. 
This sovereign was the first to introduce 
minstrels and musicians into Persia, and he 
is said to have sent to India for 12,000 of them. 
The neighbouring Khan of Tartary, pre- 
suming that he was unwarlike as well as 
luxurious and pleasure-loving, crossed the 
Oxus at the head of 25,000 men, and laid 
waste the whole of Khorassan. Baharam 
fled, but it was only to make the punishment 
of the despoilers of his kingdom more 
exemplary. One dark night Baharam Ghor 
swooped down upon the Tartar camp, which 
was given up to festivity, and so sudden 
and desperate was his attack, that though 
only 7,000 warriors followed his lead, the rout 
of the enemy was complete. Upon the neck 
of every horse was fastened a dried skin filled 
with small stones, which the rider rattled as he 
rushed to the charge. The extraordinary and 
deafening uproar frightened the horses of the 
enemy no- less than their Tartar riders, 
and the whole camp fled in affright and con- 
fusian.* The carnage was great, and the 
Tartar chief fell under the sword of Bahram, 
who pursued the fleeing foe across the Oxus. 
This monarch waged war with Theodosius, Em- 
peror of Constantinople ; but Gibbon, when 
writing of it, says this contest, “though only 
remarkable for failures, and alike inglorious 
to the arms of both the Romans and Persians, 
was immortalized by the conduct of Acacius, 
Bishop of Amida. ‘That truly Christian pre- 
late, boldly declaring that vessels of gold and 


* This incident is taken by Malcolm from the | 
“ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh,” a Persian work much quoted by 
that eminent historian. 





silver were useless to a God who neither eats 


nor drinks, sold the plate of his church, 
employed the money it produced in the 
redemption of 7,000 Persian captives, supplied 


their wants with affectionate liberality, and | 


dismissed them to their native country, to 


inform Bahram of the true spirit of that reli- | 


gion which he persecuted.” 

Bahram Ghor ruled Persia for eighteen 
years, and lost his life when in pursuit of one 
of the animals from;which he took his name ; 
having suddenlyscome upon one of the 
deep pools: whicho abound in the valley 
between Shiraz:iand Ispahan, his horse 
plunged intoit,; and neither he nor his 
rider were ever seen more.* 

The last book of the “ Khamsah” or 


** Five” of Nizami, called “ Sikundur Nameh,” || 


and devoted, as the name implies, to the life | 


of Alexander the Great, is divided into chap- 
ters, at the head of each of which are placed 
the contents. 

The first part of the “Sikundur Nameh,” 
which was completed in 1200, is devoted to 
the early life of Alexander, and his invasion 
of Persia, India, Arabia, and China, all of 
which countries he is represented to have 
conquered, and ends with his return to Greece. 
The second part of the poem. which Nizami 
finished just: before his death, does not 
appear, says Vans Kennedy, to have received 
the last corrections of the author, and is 
therefore much inferior to the first part. It 
commences :—‘‘ After long .and_ toilsome 
marches, Sikundur returned to Greece, and 
gave splendour to his native country. 


Having conquered every kingdom, he now | 


sought after wisdom; and he therefore 
ordered that all the information which might 
be contained in the annals of the kings of 
Persia, or other languages, should be collected ; 
and he directed that this collection should be 
translated by philosophers.” The musnavee 


‘continues to describe the assembling, in 


Alexander’s court, of Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, 
Pythagoras, Hermes, Thales, and sages from 
India,and their disputations on various topics ; 
but particularly respecting the nature of the 
heaven and the earth. It also briefly relates 
a second expedition made by Alexander over 
all the habitable parts of the world; and 
finally, his death at a city called Zour. 
C. R. LOW (LATE I.N.). 

* Malcolm states that during his second mission to 
Persia, in 1810, when encamped near these springs, 
one of the soldiers of his escort, a trooper of the 
17th Dragoons, though a good swimmer, was drowned, 
and it was said that it was the identical spot where 
Bahram met his death. 
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BY MADAME 


‘* Sweet is the day for worship set apart, 
To those who thus assemble.” 


|| of the decalogue, it is to be hoped that he| 
will endeavour to rouse up its population to| 


choosing its fourth commandment as the sub-| 
| ject of his discourse. 

For in the Jura religious belief has grown | 
so weak, and materialism so strong, that the| 
empty, desolate churches cannot fail to at- 
tract the notice of the beholder, and if he is| 
one who fears God, to fill his mind with | 
regret. 

It must indeed have required long, long | 
years of use to look on their forlorn bareness | 
as something not to be interfered with, but| 

natural and appropriate for the house of G od. | 
Calvin already set a seal of coldness on the | 
Swiss reformed churches. He feared lest any | 
of the tinsel or gaudiness attaching to another | 
| communion should enter and distract its con- | 

gregations ; taking for his idea the just one, | 
that the true worshipper worships in spirit, 
he made all exterior things as little attractive | 
as possible. 

In a church filled with an eager listening 
multitude the mind takes little heed of its| 
surroundings. The spirit of devotion raises| 
it so far above, that it seems at times seman 
to notice them. 

But when the eager earnest audience is no} 
longer there? when comely plainness has de-| 
generated into uncomely ugliness? when| 
damp, and mildew, and dust, have as it were| 
written “Ichabod ” on the walls around him, | 
does not this as much distract the thoughts | 
and interrupt the devotions of the worshipper 
as any display of gaudiness or tinsel could do? 

Now in Calvin’s time, and long after, for 
the reformer left a glow of light behind him— 
the churches were filled. The eager listening 
multitude was there, and the zeal great. Un- 
fortunately, this zeal had an element of weak- 
ness in it, which in later times did much mis- 
chief, nay, may even be considered as the 
primary cause of that cold apathy into which 











Ir Pére Hyacinthe should ever visit the Jura, 
intending to deliver.any of those eloquent | 
addresses which are at this moment attracting | 
|| the attention of the public to the importance 


a better observance of divine worship by) 





A CHAT ABOUT THE JURA. 


COULIN, OF VEVEY. 


Part I. 


| sO many churches fell, and from whose bane- 
| ful effects those in the Jura are suffering still: 
The extreme severity of Calvin, accounted 
for by the exceptional work he had to do, 
and the tide of corruption he was called on 
to stay, fostered a spirit of intolerance, that 
not unfrequently bordered upon tyranny. 
The successors of Calvin imitated this 
severity, but the humility and spirit of self- 
sacrifice with which it had been allied in the 


| great reformer were laid aside by them. The 


| pride of the ministers, and the intolerance of 
magistrates armed with more power than 
discretion, weaned the affections of the people. 
| Congregations that had once been zealous 
and devout became cold and indifferent. 
|The churches were still filled, but unity of 
‘spirit was no longer to be found among the 
members, 

The fall was long in coming, for the events 
{recorded in these few sentences did not take 
| place i in a day, nor did their features present 
everywhere the same aspect. There were 
favoured spots not invaded by the foe, and 
others so devastated it seemed impossible they 
should ever be the same again. But for most 
of the Swiss churches the fall came ; a political 
revolution, into whose details it is not neces- 
sary to enter here, brought it about. The 
|seats appointed for the authorities, though 
| still conspicuous in the churches for their 
size and brass labels, suddenly became 
vacant. 

These empty seats spoke a plain language. 
It was no longer the fashion, much less obli- 
|gatory to go to church; and although the 
truly faithful lingered in her desolate precincts, 
the mass of the population resolved to enjoy 
their liberty, and save on rare occasions, just 
to show that they were Churchmen still, and 
not momiers,* to go nowhere. 

For years after this reaction the church lay 
desolate ; it seemed impossible she should ever 
rise again. The outside building was never 
left to decay ; steeple, walls, or tower were duly 
repaired ; but the within was utterly forlorn, 

A nickname applied to those who now for the 
first time began to meet for worship in other buildings 
than the national church. Generally in use as a term 
of reproach, implying much profession and little 
practice. 
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so bereft was it of worshippers. The scanty,;some high forest region, opinions once re- 
congregations, composed almost entirely of|ceived do not circulate as in a city, but 
women and children, gave rise to jests and| grasping the mind tenaciously, grow down 





witty sayings; it became derogatory for men|into it, and form habits of thought which | 


to frequent church; and even the office of ——- the changes and storms of centuries | 


minister fell into such disfavour, that had not | to dislodge. 
candidates from other countries kept the} Now in the Jura, the habits which have 
pulpits filled, many of them would have been | thus grown into the soil have not been favour- 
left empty. | able to religious development. 

But though so humbled, the church was not| The worst among them, and ‘one which 


forsaken. Prostrate and in appearance dead, | greatly tends to rivet on that armour of indif- 
the life was still there. Even within the last | ference worn by,so many among its men, is | 


ten years, the “ faithful few” who have never | the continual s7ffing, if I may use the word, 
ceased to attend her services have found of spirits. Before meals and after meals, at 


their numbers multiplied. Empty churches}a call, or business visit, on all and every | 


are filled, strangers no longer occupy her | occasion, liquors of one sort or another are 
pulpits, and although materialism and indif- | sure to appear. The commerce in them is 


ference are still alive, the old rancorous spirit | something enormous, and the distilleries of | 


of intolerance which once sapped her founda- | absinthe, vermouth, &c., &c., afford facilities 
tions has died out. |in the way of cheapness which but too few 
Alas that this revival should not have been resist. That during the long snowy winters 
general! But it is not. There are places,|some cordial may be needed is possible, but 
nay, whole districts which lie still asleep, | the habit extends to all the year. 
where the churches are empty, and custom| Drinking sips of spirits, a little more one 
uses her sway to crush out all religious senti- | day, a little less another, is not favourable to 
ment from among the people. | equanimity of temper, or to a moral life, and a 


“Tf,” said the minister of one of these} mental condition that any sudden provocation — 


places, addressing his congregation a few) develops into anger, or degrades into coarse- 
Sundays ago, “if every man of this town were | ness, cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
sure to find a sack of gold under his seat in} There can be no doubt that the present 
church, how they would hurry along the| neglect of divine worship, whatever may have 
streets and press into the sacred edifice! but| been its cause in the past, has now its main 
the true riches they care not for.” ‘root in the evils arising from this custom, 
“T asked one of my parishioners,’ said) and that men by no means hypocrites, who 
the same gentleman in another sermon, “ why | hate all make-believe, and openly appear what 
I never saw him in church, ‘Church, Mon-|they really are, abstain from frequenting 
sieur!’ he replied hastily, ‘ church is for the | church because they are conscious of indulg- 
women !” |ing in habits incompatible with her services. 
Now the ideas put forth by this minister,| It is always useful to have our eyes open to 
though not spoken in the Jura, exactly) the results of any course of conduct, and in 
represent the feelings of its people. No-| these days, when public congresses are openly 
where, as far as my knowledge goes, has held to determine whether the idea of a God 


materialism and custom so deadened the is a moral idea, or public worship of any kind | 


desire to attend divine worship as there. desirable, it may not be out of place to turn 

There is always a reason for things, and a little from our subject, and ask why this 
there is for this ; and the chief one—for there | assembling for religious purposes is of such 
are several—is that in the Jura, as is generally | vital importance to mankind that it cannot 
the case in cold, bleak districts, the force of| safely be interfered with. The reason is 
habit and the tenacity of custom are very | not farto seek. True worship is founded on 
strong. | ideas drawn from Scripture. These ideas con- 

We all know that even trees, which in| tain certain great principles which are the 
sheltered sunny spots sit lightly on the soil,| centre and core of civilization. Respect for 
will in exposed regions grasp it firmly, and God and respect for man cannot be put aside 
pushing out tough, wiry roots, get such a| save at the expense of a falling back into 
hold that it requires many a storm to lay| anarchy and confusion such as many nations 
them low. have already fallen back into. 

As it is with trees, so is it with men. Shut| Now society in Christian countries is 
in between the mountain walls of some cold | leavened with these great principles mainly 


lateral valley, or exposed to the bleak winds of | through the Scriptural ideas diffused in public | 
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worship. Brought week by week before vistas 
into a higher and future life, unconsciously 
obliges the present one to find its true level, 
absorbs its petty aims and unworthy motives, 
and having drawn them up on high, restores 
them as the sun the light, to warm, console, 
or beautify the recipients. It is for this reason 
that public worship requires to be most care- 
fully appreciated, that a mere going and going 
to church, not /o wse the light we bring away, 
is as fatal as the gross materialism which | 
follows never going at all. 

Now it may be noticed that quick, suscep- 
tible populations like those in the Jura suffer | 
more than others by any stoppage in the) 
inflowing of grand or noble ideas. The) 
extreme beauty of the nature lying around | 
them appeals to their impressionable charac- 
ters, and demands a response, which, bereft 
of these ideas, they cannot give. The instru- 


ment is there, and they before it, but their | 


touch awakens discords, and its harmonies 
are dumb. 


Happy is it for them that the humanizing | 
effects which flow into society through the| 


Scriptures permeate it so completely that all, 
whether consciously or not, are partakers of 
its benefits. 

The women, whose higher qualities have 
through centuries been kept alive and 
nourished by their attendance on divine 
worship, are the means by which these 
humanizing effects reach the Jura. The con- 
trast these women present to the men is 
anomalous. Appreciation of art, of poetry, 
of literature, is found among them. Stayers 
at home, occupied not only with their house- 
holds, but in watchmaking, or in the em- 
broidery and crochet work which has at- 
tained to such perfection in their hands, they 
have by their moral conduct and nobler tastes 
kept alive the sacred fire, and even succeeded 
in handing it on to their children. 


These children are the hope of the Jura. | 


Could their mothers escape from under the 
iron yoke of custom which regards them as 
inferiors, or could they dare to train up their 
sons to higher aims than those the father is 


pursuing, this hope would be brighter still ; | 
as it is, they are the cause why religion, though | 


neglected, is not despised, and why men who 
rarely go to church like to be considered as 
among her members. 

There are, however, certain occasions when | 
by common consent almost every man goes | 
to church. 
frequented, is the “ Fédéral Fast.” 
annually, and there are men who are never 
seen in church save on that one day. 


One of these, and the most} 
It occurs | 


Besides this fast, the holy days of the Church 
are tolerably well observed —Good Friday 
especially so; a remnant of the forcing 
system so much in vogue in Calvin’s time 
still cleaves to this day, for on Good Friday 
even police go round from house to house to 
see that all is quiet. Axe and hammer must 
be laid aside, and no obnoxious sound disturb 
the solemn peal which ushers in the day. 

Good Friday is one of the few seasons 
|appointed for the St. Céne, or Holy Supper. 
| The service is solemn but cold; the men 
| partake of it first, and the tramping sound of 
| their footsteps, as in one long file they march 
jup the aisles and past the table where the 
sacrament is administered, is rendered still 

more distracting from the lugubrious notes 
played or sung to deaden it. 

The little Scripture read, and even a part of 
| that not read to profit,* still continues a serious 
defect in the churches of the Jura, and may 
| be one reason why the young so soon forsake 
her services. 

The same cause may also account for the 
slight appreciation of art or poetry among her 
| people, since the sublime topics and touch- 
ing episodes of the Bible polish the imagina- 
tion, and prepare it to reflect as in a mirror 
whatever images of the grand or beautiful 
may hereafter pass before it. 

But although the reading of the Scripture 
has been most grievously neglected, and the 
commandments, the only portion properly 
appertaining to the service, and with which it 
commences, have but too frequently been left 
to be droned over by the same schoolmaster, 

|who while the bells were ringing overhead, 
|and the people shuffling in underneath, has 
|already performed the same office for a 

chapter or a psalm,—it has been a most for- 
tunate thing for the Jura, as for the rest of 
| Switzerland, that every Sunday, and in every 
|church, these commandments have soundeu 
in the ears of her people ; and it is a matter of 
'great rejoicing that in the revived churches 
|this disrespect for God’s word has ceased, 
| that the ministers are breaking through these 
evil habits by taking upon themselves this 
long-neglected but most important duty. 

But who can ever calculate how much 
England owes to the /arge amount of Scripture 
so reverently if not always efficient/y read in her 
| churches ? or who can sufficiently exhort the 
readers 0 study to give it a// the effect it is 
| capable of ? 

The habit of non-attendance on divine 
worship cleaves to men of the Jura, even when 

* Because read while the people are coming into 
| church. 
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away from home influences ; and just as our 
own countrymen are proverbially attached to 
their church, even in a foreign land, so are 
these rarely seen within her portals. 

And here let a few words be said on the 
manner in which the children of the Jura are 
taught to pray. Not kneeling reverently at 
the mother’s knee does the lisping petition 
rise ; the child prays in bed, where its half 
formed wishes but too often lose themselves 
in sleep. The {habit thus formed in child- 
hood continues in riper years, and to pray 
before sleeping, when in bed, is the ordinary 
custom of the people. 

It will well be believed, that with these 
habits and tendencies prevailing all around 
him, the work of a minister in the Jura, is by 
no means an easy or an encouraging one: 
to instruct children, whose home associations 
will, he fears, lead them to tread in the steps 
of their fathers ; to preach four Sundays in 
the. year to a full church, and all the rest to 
one nearly empty; to deliver on all these 
occasions a long sermon, which he is required 
to know by heart ; to be liberal on eighty or 
at the most a hundred a year; to establish a 
library and find it little used; to watch by 
death beds ; to visit the afflicted ; to recon- 
cile foes; to brave the long winters ; to be 
out of the reach of congenial society, or edu- 
cated people; to have the outside of the 
church repaired, and the rubbish left to en- 
cumber the grave yard, to have the inside 
pitifully forlorn; to be often cast down, to 
have fightings without, and fears within—such 
is the lot, and such the ordinary trials of a 
minister in the Jura. 

Is it necessary to add, that in spite of the 
empty churches, these conscientious workers 
are everywhere respected, and will not surely 
lose their reward. 

A feather shows how the wind sits, and 
trifling incidents the state of public feeling, 
one of these is worth recording, especially as it 
marks the eccentric character of the respect 
alluded to, 

It occurred at a large and important village, 
where the religious indifference was then at 
its height. 


Noted for its devoted minister, and empty | 
church, this village boasted of an Hétel de 


Ville, which was extremely much frequented. 
Here on Sunday afternoons, while their 
pastor was catechising the children in the 
forlorn church, the men assembled to drink, 
talk politics, or play at cards and dominoes, 
many among them disbanding for the. six 
o’clock home supper, only to return again to 
the same quarters and finish the evening, 





On one of these occasions, when the great 
room of the inn was about full, some young 
men came in, and calling for wine sat down to 
partake of it. While doing so, they com- | 
menced a religious discussion, which was | 
intermingled with many profane jests, and | 
much general abuse of ministers. 

The loud tone in which they spoke soon 
attracted listeners, but their remarks, though 
received with shrugs and other significant 
marks of disapproval, would have been 
allowed to pass, had not one of the party, 
unheeding, or perhaps despising these mani- 
festations of opinion in those around, im- 
prudently brought matters to a climax, by 
striking the table violently with his clenched 
fist, and exclaiming loud enough to arouse 
every one’s attention, that, as for ministers, 
they were all worthless canaille.* 

Already annoyed at the tenor of the con- 
versation, this speech caused an explosion. 
Every man in the room started to his feet, 
with a “ Canaille/ not ours at least!” that 
warned the speaker of his rashness. He was 
required to recall the obnoxious expression, 
and refusing to do so, was jostled about and 
threatened. His comrades interfering, a 
tumult ensued, and its character became so 
serious, that the minister was fetched to quell 
it. 

Without waiting to ask the origin of the 
quarrel, he threw himself between the con- 
batants; and if the young men escaped with- 
out more serious injury than a few hard 
blows, they owed it, as their adversaries were 
not slow in informing them, to the interven- 
tion and good offices of a canaille minister. 

This minister has now gone to his rest, and 
the same warm-hearted, but custom-enslaved 
parishioners, whom he that day saved from 


| violence, perhaps even from crime, have 


placed a headstone to his grave, nay more, 
have kept that corner of the cemetery, close 
by the church where he chose to lie, free from 
the nettles and rubbish which everywhere 
else tell a sad tale of their neglectful for- 
getfulness of the departed. 
This neglect of the cemeteries has however 
a story of its own; one reads it on the fine 
tombstones that are seen in the gardens of 
the rich, and the little stone or cross that is 
within the precincts of the poor. And it is 
one sign of the changes and storms we once 
alluded to as uprooting so many ugly things 
that public opinion, which a few years since 
would have regarded the idea as absurd, is 
now in favour of adding new fields to the 
cemeteries; so that gradually the people, 
* Rabble. 
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losing the feeling of how soon the graves;of greater moderation at social repasts, and 
may be disturbed, will find solace and not}has broken through many stupid and brutal 
anguish in tending them. | customs,—will not certainly stop there, but 
That other changes will come is evident. | will eventually lay low those narrow ideas and 
The ever-increasing commerce of the Jura, | false views which retard the progress of the 
the necessity which obliges most of her| Jura. 
young men, and many of her maidens, to} This progress, if it is to be real and solid, 
visit foreign lands ; the introduction of rail-| must be built on the fear of God, and respect 
ways, the improved instruction, the flying to| for His commandments. How many people 
and fro of new ideas, which, though slow to| who have made a seemingly rapid progress, 
take possession of the soil, will when once|have failed, and sunk down for want of that ! 
firmly planted hold it tenaciously, all betoken|‘The best wish we can entertain is that this 
changes, and these changes can hardly fail to | fear may take a deeper hold on the hearts of 
be for the better. The same public opinion|her people, and deliver them from that 
which has exacted a greater respect for the| selfish materialism and deadening indifference 
dead, has caused drunkenness at funeral} which are even now obscuring the views and 








|| feasts to be no longer lightly thought of ; has} sapping the strength of the inhabitants of the 














|| allowed to pass unmolested those who mar} Jura. 
| ried with strangers; has introduced a spirit| 





A DREAM. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ Mary POWELL.” 
‘* Vicem gerit illa Tonantis.” 
(She reigns in place of the Thunderer.)—MMot/o on the reverse of Queen Anne's coronation medal. 


O’er thine eyes a film ’gan creep, 
And thine eyelids drooped with sleep 
Till they closed in slumber deep. 


In my dream I saw thee stand, 
England! my beloved land, 
With thy trident in thy hand ; 


Then thy brave guard, by degrees, 
Noting only signs of peace, 
Grounded arms and stood at ease. 


Girt with truth,* with sandals shod 
Of gospel peace, that long have trod 
The upward path that leads to God. 


Some spake low, but what they said 
Reached me not; I marked instead 
How their eyelids dropped like lead. 


To thy havens did resort 
Embassies from every court, 
Merchantmen from every port. 
Then unfriends stole forth, I ween, 
Men of foreign garb and mien, 
That heretofore dared not be seen. 


Unto thee fled swarthy slave, 
Refugee, and patriot brave, 


Certain that thine arm would save. 
Yet thy guard beheld them not, 


Being rooted to the spot ; 


Foreign foes who made pretence 
Wakeful duty sheer forgot. 


Of thine aggression and offence, 


In their need sought thy defence. Near they drew, and yet more near, 


E 2 os Till their base hands stretched in fear 
Every lineage, tongue, and creec To thy Bible and thy spear. 


Clung to thee in time of need, 





Though they erst had made thee bleed. Oh, how my troubled soul did quake! 
How cried I, as my heart would break, 
Round thy throne a gallant band | While thou, mother, wou/dst not wake ! 


Of sons, the flower of the land, 


Did as guard of honour stand. I saw thy hand’s relaxing clasp 


Of thy spear unloose its grasp, 


Now, while thus thy glory bright And thy foes with triumph gasp. 


Aes we + hana a perm | Then my lips their silence broke, 
Shone before my dazzled sight, But when I in terror spoke, 





* Eph. vi. 14. | Instead of waking thee / woke. 
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ENGLEFIELD GRANGE. 
BY MRS, H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER IV.—DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME.| On the first evening after his return from 
| the Isle of Wight, these said bachelor apart- 
Epwarp ARMSTRONG had parted from the | ments wore a very meagre and desolate 
family of Mrs. St. Clair without even the | aspect, 

slightest hint of those intentions whichamore| Hitherto business and money-making had 
intimate association had strengthened. But!so absorbed his thoughts that the rooms he 
the three days during which he stayed at | occupied had scarcely any interest in his eyes. 
West Cowes were not lost time. He had | So long as_ his housekeeper prepared his 
seen Maria St. Clair daily, and made himself} meals regularly, and kept his apartments 
so truly agreeable a companion and escort,|clean and comfortable, he was satisfied. 
that the ladies willingly accepted his invita-| Now, however, he looked with a critical 
tion to accompany him for a drive more than eye upon his domestic arrangements, and on 
once in an open carriage which he hired for | this evening of his arrival, while leaning back 
the occasion. after supper in his easy chair, some such 


They bade him farewell at last with regret, | thoughts as these passed through his mind,— | 


and influenced by her daughters, Mrs. St. Clair “T could not expect any wife to be satisfied 
expressed a hope that they should see him at| with such a dingy little place as this for a 
Richmond after their return home, which she | sitting-room, and to think of bringing that 
expected would be in about a fortnight. fairy girl, Maria St. Clair, to such a home is 
Edward Armstrong returned to London|absurd. If I mean to win her I must get rid 
with his mind fully made up. He possessed | of these people upstairs, and furnish my house 
a determined will, and in spite of the mis-|in a fit style to receive her. However, I must 
givings which had tormented him after the| not give them notice to leave till I am sure of 
exciting evening at Cowes, he had too much/success. Sure of success! what am I thinking 
self-esteem to dread failure. jabout? ‘Faint heart ne’er won fair lady!’ 
The girl he loved might be the daughter of | and Edward Armstrong is not the man to fail 
the Honourable Mrs. St. Clair, and the great-| when he once makes up his mind.” 
granddaughter of an earl, and he knew that, in Three weeks passed away, and ona warm, 
his eyes at least, she was bcautiful, but she|sultry morning in July, Maria St. Clair stood 
was penniless; and the gratitude she felt/at the window of a pretty drawing-room at 
towards him for having saved her life was fast! Richmond, looking out over the beautiful 
growing into love. Added to this he had park upon a scene that has not its rival in 
the money she lacked, and the power to sur-| any suburb at the same distance from London. 
round her with all the pleasant comforts and| The noble trees that are scattered over the 
luxuries which money can procure. He|greensward from the brow of Richmond Hill 
determined, however, notwithstanding this|to the silvery stream of the Thames, which 
confidence in himself, to wait until he had| flows at its foot, were luxurious in summer 
visited Mrs. St. Clair at her own home, and | foliage. - Chestnut and oak, elm and birch, 
become more acquainted with the real pos anaes their noble forms at varied distances, 


tion of the family to whom he wished to ally | casting their broad shadows on the undulating || 


himself. | velvet turf, while the gentle deer browsed in 













































Street, Piccadilly, had been originally the| Mrs. St. Clair sat at work near the open 
London residence of a nobleman’s family| window, now and then glancing at the fair 
who during the early part of the present cen- | face of her young daughter, which wore a | 
tury had made that part of London, then | thoughtful, pensive look, in spite of its radiant | 
called May Fair, their headquarters. | loveliness. | 
He had let the upper part of his house at) Maria had quite recovered the effects of | 
a good rental, keeping only for himself a/her dangerous sea-bath, and the word radiant is_ | 
bachelor’s parlour behind the office, and a/not too exaggerated a term to apply to the | 
bedroom. |appearance of the young girl as she stands 














Mr. Edward Armstrong's house in Dover'| safety beneath the sheltering branches. | 
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window-frame. 

“Have you quite finished practising, 
Maria?” said her mother, at last. 

“No, mamma; but I could not resist 
another look at the dear old park. After all, 
I don’t think there is a prettier place than 
Richmond Hill, even in the Isle of Wight ; 
and although I have lived here ever since my 
childhood, I declare it seems more beautiful 
to me every year.” 

‘* That is because you are older, and more 
able to appreciate beautiful scenery.” 

“‘T suppose that is the reason,” replied 
Maria—and yet while she spoke arose a 
consciousness that this new appreciation of 
nature at Richmond owed its origin to a 
romantic and vivid description of the feelings 
the scene had excited in the heart of one who 
now monopolised all her thoughts. “He 
promised to come and see us,” she said to 
herself, “and we have been home a week and 
yet he has not made his appearance. Perhaps 
he won’t come, after all ;” and then, feeling 
that she must throw off the sad thoughts 
which were attracting her mother’s notice, she 
suddenly rushed to the piano, and struck the 
first chords of a piece with variations on the 
air of ‘‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill.” 

But the composer’s efforts were destined to 
come to a sudden end. The young house- 
maid opened the drawing-room door, and as 
she ushered a gentleman into the room, 
startled the ladies by exclaiming,— 

“ Mr. Edward Armstrong, ma’am,” at the 
same time placing that gentleman’s card in 
the hands of her mistress. 

Maria rose from the piano in hasty confu- 
sion. Much as she had thought upon the 
gentleman, whom she called her deliverer, his 
appearance at this moment was so totally un- 
expected that she was relieved to see him 
advance first to her mother, who sat at a 
distance from the piano. She had scarcely 
time to recover her self-possession, however, 
before her mother’s words in reply to Mr. 
Armstrong’s inquiries for her daughter caused 
him to turn and approach her. 

As Maria St. Clair came forward to meet 
this man, to whom she owed, as she thought, 
such a debt of gratitude, Edward Armstrong, 
in spite of his own good opinion of himself, 
was conscious of a feeling of inferiority. 

The young girl before him in the simple 
white morning dress, had a manner and bear- 
ing which seemed to place him at an im- 
measurable distance. 

True, there was a modest timidity and a 


blushing confusion, which added a charm to | 


VIII. 
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gracefully, yet carelessly, leaning against the ; the beautiful face, as she held out her hand 


/and answered his inquiries for her health with 
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lady-like ease. Yet Edward Armstrong was 
some minutes before he could feel himself 
quite at home in the company of these ladies. 

We are all liable to be influenced by 
externals, and therefore when Edward Arm- 
strong met Mrs. St. Clair and her daughter at 
their own residence, the impression produced 
on his mind differed greatly from what he had 
felt in the Isle of Wight. 

There he had been introduced to them in 
the sombre and old-fashioned drawing-room of 


a lodging-house, but here everything spoke of | 


refinement and elegance. There was nothing 
pretensive or ostentatious about the house or 
the noble entrance, even the drawing-room in 
which they sat had a low ceiling, and the 
furniture was neither luxurious nor new. But 
it bore the impress of refined taste, and like 
all articles bought for their intrinsic value 
rather than for show, bid fair to last for many 
years longer in good condition. 

Yet not even the antique cabinets, the 


curiously-wrought work-tables, and other valu- | 


able ornaments would have been sufficient to 
produce in Edward Armstrong the impression 
referred to. It was the soute ensemble,—the 
old-fashioned red brick house, the broad 
oaken stairs, with the centre covered with 
Brussels carpet ; the long, low drawing-room, 
its windows opening to the ground on a 
balcony; the delicate chintz covering to 
chairs and couches; the flowers, the music, 
the lace curtains, and the presence of two 
gentle, lady-like women, one in her widow's 
dress contrasting to her daughter’s simple 
white, all intermixed with the perfume of 
flowers, and finished by the glorious prospect 
stretched out before the windows, made up 
a picture which Edward Armstrong never 
forgot. 

“You must stay to luncheon, Mr. Arm- 
strong,” remarked Mrs. St. Clair, after they 
had talked for more than half-an-hour over 
the still absorbing topic of the boat accident 
at West Cowes. 

“T fear I shall not be able to remain,” he 
replied, “as I have business in Richmond 
which will detain me for some time to-day ; 
but if it would be agreeable, Mrs. St. Clair, I 
will spend an afternoon with you next week 
on any day you may find it convenient.” 


Mr. Armstrong’s scruples about staying to | 


lunch were, however, quickly overcome by 
the promise that he should leave as soon 
as he pleased afterwards; and the visitor 
departed that afternoon, more than ever 
fascinated by Maria St. Clair, and fully deter- 
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mined to obtain her as his wife. ‘Where; Mrs. St. Clair observing the glance, intro- 
there’s a will there’s a way,” is an old adage | duced the gentleman, adding, “ we owe the 
which few were more likely to carry out than | life of Maria and her little nephew, Charles, 
Edward Armstrong. to this gentleman’s bravery when they were 
From this visit an intimacy arose between | in danger of drowning.” 
Edward Armstrong and Maria St. Clair, which | “Ihave heard the whole account from my 
her mother found herself unable to prevent. | wife,” said the colonel, quickly; and as 
She saw in her daughter a growing preference | Edward Armstrong raised his hat on the 
for the man who had saved her life. She|introduction, he held out his hand, and 
perceived on his part plain indications, that | added, ‘ Mr. Armstrong, I am indeed happy 
the greatest reward he could ask as a return | to make your acquaintance.” 
for his courage and bravery, would be the} ‘‘ You must accompany us home to din- 
hand of Maria St. Clair; and yet she could /ner,” said Mrs. St. Clair, after a few minutes 
do nothing to avert such a result without|of explanations respecting his arrival in 
ingratitude to the wooer, and perhaps pain} England, and then they turned towards 
to her daughter. | home, the colonel walking by Mrs. St. Clair, 
“T suppose I ought to consult my sister|and the young people falling behind. The 
Louisa,” she said to herself, ‘‘and Sir James, | evening passed pleasantly, for Edward Arm- 
or wait till Herbert comes home from India. | strong was always seen to greater advantage 
Helen is too grateful about little Charlie to |in the company of men, with whom he could 
make any objection, I am quite sure, but | converse on almost any subject. 
perhaps the colonel may disapprove ;”—and}| He had the tact to conceal a certain want 
then, as Mrs. St. Clair recalled the character | of that something which marks the man accus- 
of her soldier son-in-law, and reflected on |tomed from childhood to refined society, and 
what his gratitude would be towards the man | in this he was assisted by a vast amount of self- 
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who had saved his only son from drowning, 
she felt how impossible it was for her to 
interfere. 

She could not forbid him the house, and 
all she could do was to wait for him to 
explain his intentions, and then if Maria’s 
affections were really won, she must place 
the matter before Sir James and take his 
advice. 

Mrs. St. Clair had not long to wait. 

One afternoon towards the end of October, 
Edward Armstrong had accompanied the 
ladies in a walk through the park, then 
glorious in its colouring of red and golden 
brown, with which autumn had tinted the 
noble trees. 

They were joined by a middle-aged gen- 
tleman of martial appearance, whom Mrs. St. 
Clair greeted with pleased surprise. 

** Why, Colonel Elliot, is it possible,” she 
exclaimed, as she shook hands, “when did 
you arrive?” 

“The day before yesterday,” he replied. 
“My wife sent me over to-day to pay my 
respects, and as I found you all out, I followed 
you here.” 

“ And we are very glad to see you,” replied 
Mrs. St. Clair. Then turning to her daughter, 
she said, “* you remember little Maria, colonel? 
I suppose you find her grown?” 

“ Grown indeed! what a change six years 
have made,” he replied, glancing at her com- 
panion, 

“Mr. Armstrong—Colonel Elliot ”—and 


| sufficiency. Be this as it may, when Colonel 
| Elliot rose to go early, on account of his dis- 
tance from home, he cordially expressed his 
| regret at leaving such a pleasant companion. 
Mrs. St. Clair had remarked during dinner 
|the deepened colour on the cheeks and the 

bright look in the eyes of her daughter, but 
she was scarcely prepared for Edward Arm- 

strong’s words when after tea in the drawing- 
|room Maria rose and left her mother alone 
| with him. 

“Mrs. St. Clair,” he said—and for once 
the voice of the self-possessed Edward 
| Armstrong trembled—‘‘I could not venture 
'to ask you such a favour as I am about to 
crave, but for your kindness during the last 
few months. You once requested me to tell 
you in what way you could show your grati- 
tude to me for what was after alla mere act 
|of common humanity.” He paused, but Mrs. 
St. Clair did not speak, so he went on— 
| * ‘There is no recompense on earth that could 
|be to me a fraction of the value of the gift 
|which you can bestow in giving me your 
daughter. Even in my efforts to save her 
life I was actuated by a growing love for her, 
|which has increased since you so kindly 
| allowed us to become better acquainted.” 

He paused again, for his words had been 
hurried, and were at last almost breathless. 
Too well he knew the social barrier existing 
between a farmer’s son and the great-grand- 
daughter of an earl, and while he spoke that 
barrier had arisen grimly before the mental 
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vision of Mrs. St. Clair. 


How could it be}a shop.” 


Mrs. St. Clair had very little 


overcome? At last she broke the silence,|trouble in discovering her daughter's real 


which was becoming oppressive,— 

“Mr. Armstrong, I feel honoured by your | 
preference for my daughter. I can never be | 
sufficiently grateful for the courage which | 
saved her life. I believe you have won her | 
love, and on my own part I would readily give | | 
her to you without a moment’s hesitation, | 
but I must consider my family, my sons- | 
in-law, and my husband’s relatives. What 
wilt they say if I allow her to marry a—— ” 

“ Do not hesitate, Mrs. St. Clair,” exclaimed | 
Edward, whose pride had been roused by her 
words ; “ I know I am asking Miss Maria St. 
Clair to marry a tradesman, but I can offer her | 
a home with more of the comforts, luxuries, 
and refinements than are often found among | 
many persons who are far above me in rank.” | 

His vehemence troubled Mrs. St. Clair ;| 
but after a few minutes’ reflection she said, | 
“Mr. Armstrong, I am quite aware that in| 
a money point of view your proposal for my | 
daughter is worthy of consideration, but [| 
cannot give my consent till I have consulted | | 
my relatives. Give me a few days to lay the| 
matter before them, and to ascertain the| 
sentiments of Maria, that is all I ask.” 

“ Madam,” said Edward Armstrong rising, 
“if your dear daughter’s wishes are duly con- | 
sidered in this matter, I have no fear as to the | 
result, I will wait a week for your decision.” | 

Mrs. St. Clair could scarcely restrain a} 
smile at the self-appreciation displayed in 
this speech, but she shook hands pleasantly 
and promised that in less than a week he 
should hear from her. The result, however, 
of Mrs. St, Clair’s application to her relatives 
was in every case but one favourable to 
Edward Armstrong. Her daughter Helen 
was ready to ignore everything about him, 
but that he was respectably connected, able 
to give Maria a superior home, and in himself 
handsome, well educated, well informed, and 
without doubt brave and courageous, for had 
he not saved her sister and her little son from 
death ? 

Colonel Elliot stood out strongly in favour 
of the man who had made himself so agreeable 
on that evening at Richmond; indeed all 
Mrs. St. Clair’s relatives who had heard the 
romantic story so well known in the Isle of 
Wight were on the side of Edward Armstrong 
—more especially when his increasing wealth 
was confirmed by men of business to whom 
he had referred Mrs. St. Clair. 

Only from an old maiden aunt was the 
information received that “she must not be 
expected to associate with people who kept 








| sentiments respecting Edward Armstrong, and 
| Sir James Elston’s opinions settled the matter, 
After hearing all the particulars respecting 
the man who had asked his wife’s mother for 
her portionless daughter, the bluff old admiral 
had remarked, “ Ah, well, if Mrs. St. Clair 
marries her daughter to a respectable trades- 
man who can support her in comfort, instead 
of looking out for a sprig of nobility without a 


| shilling in his pocket, she will be a very wise 


woman.” 
Some little of Edward Armstrong’s charac- 


|ter showed itself before the wedding. Mrs. 


St. Clair wished her daughter to be married 


‘from Sir James Elston’s house in Portland 


Place, and at a fashionable London church, 
—but the bridegroom elect preferred the quiet 


|of her own house, and the seclusion of 


| Richmond. 

Finding she could not succeed in having 
|her own way with a gentleman possessing 
such a determined will, Mrs. St. Clair appealed 
to her daughter. But "Maria, naturally gentle 
and yielding, was too anxious to agree with 
the wishes of her future husband to become 
an ally with her mother against him. So the 
| gentleman had his way, and in the prettily 
situated old church, Maria St. Clair plighted 
her troth to the man who had been the means 
of saving her life. 

In the heart of this young girl there was no 
doubt too much of the worship of the instru- 
ment and too little recognition of the Hand 
to whose merciful Providence she owed her 
life. She had yet to learn that in times of 
sadness, trial, and death, “ vain is the help of 
man” without the aid He alone can give. 
We shall find also as the story proceeds that 
Edward Armstrong was not so willing to 


give up his prejudices for the sake of his ows 


daughter, as he had been to oblige Mrs. 
St. Clair ‘to give up hers when he wished to 
obtain Maria St. Clair as his wife. 


CHAPTER V.—AT THE REVIEW. 


“ Miss Mary, dear, wake up,” said a 
pleasant middle-aged woman as she gently 
shook the sleeper to whom she spoke; “it 
wants twenty minutes to eight, and Rowland 
will be here with the ponies presently. 

“A pair of large blue eyes opened languidly 
and stared at the speaker. “ What’s the matter, 
nurse?” 

“Aren’t you going to ride this morning, 
Miss Mary? you'll have to be quick if——” 

But Mary’s senses were roused om and 
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the young girl of thirteen sprung out of bed, |the soldiers were at drill and firing in the | 


interrupting her nurse’s speech. 


*T’ll be ready, nurse, don’t fear,” she cried, | quietly as possible. 


| park as I rode past, and Boosey walked by as 
I did feel half afraid till 


as she began to dress with her usual quickness. |I remembered that Sir Henry was a field- 


“What did you say was the time ?” 

“Twenty minutes to eight,” was the reply, 
“so you've twenty-five minutes. Rowland is 
allowed to wait five minutes, I know.” 

* Ah yes,” cried Mary, “ but I won’t keep 
him waiting at all. nurse,” she added, “you 
need not stay. I laid out my habit and all I 
wanted in readiness last night.” 

“To be sure, Miss Mary, you can be quick, 
I know, and no mistake; so I'll get out of 
your way if you don’t want me.” 


True to her word the little lady appeared | 


at the door in a few minutes after the 
groom arrived, and she was very soon can- 
tering round the Regent’s Park in the full en- 
joyment of this healthful exercise. Drawing 
rein as usual before crossing the New Road 
on her return towards home, she walked her 
pony through the Crescent intending to enjoy 
a good canter up the broad thoroughfare of 
Portland Place. 

Searcely had she reached the turning 
leading through private streets to Piccadilly, 
when the sound of horses’ hoofs coming 
rapidly behind her caused her to turn her head, 
and the next moment pull up suddenly as a 
large black horse trotted quickly to her side. 

‘Why Mary,” exclaimed the owner of the 
horse, “ I had no idea you were such a capital 
rider. I saw a little lady cantering in front 
of me, but I should not have known who it 
was had not Rowland touched his hat as I 
passed ; and what a clever little pony,” he 
added as he stooped low to pat the smooth 
black head and long flowing mane. “ How 
long have you had him ?” 

“x months, uncle,” she replied. “ Papa 
bought him of Sir Henry Turner ; his boys all 
learnt to ride on Boosey, but they have grown 
too old and too tall for such a small pony, so 
now he is mine.” 

“What is the pony’s name, Mary ? it sounds 
peculiar.” 

“Oh Boosey, uncle,” she replied, laughing. 
“Sir Henry’s boys named him after Alex- 
ander’s horse Bucephalus ; the groom short- 
ened it to Boosey, and we still keep up the 
name.” 

**So he is a classical pony, eh?” said 
Colonel Herbert ; “I suppose the name was 
too much of a jaw-breaker for the stablemen. 
Boosey, however, is rather a degradation for 
the bearer of such a title.” 


“ He’s a military pony, too,” laughed Mary, | 


“for he can stand fire, uncle. One morning 


| officer and his sons were often with him at 
| reviews, one of them always riding the pony.” 

“Well, then, my dear, if Boosey is so well 
| trained, would you like to go with me to-day ? 
There is to be a review in Hyde Park, and 
you can be with me near the flag-staff—op- 
| posite the firing, you know. Are you sure you 
| have no fear?” 

“ Not a bit, uncle, and indeed I should like 
it so much if papa will allow me to go.” 

** Suppose we ride home and ask him.” 

The horses had been walking while they 
talked, and the colonel putting his horse 
into a trot as he spoke, Boosey started off at 
full speed, cantering as fast as his little legs 
would carry him to keep pace with the 
colonel’s tall black horse. 

They reached Dover Street in a very short 
time, and Mr. Armstrong, seeing them ap- 
proach, came out to welcome the colonel. 
The request for Mary was soon made, yet 
she almost feared that the answer would be 
unfavourable when her father said,—‘‘ Mary 
has not breakfasted yet, colonel; and you 
know I object to my daughter being seen 
on horseback in the neighbourhood of my 
business after nine o’clock.” 

“ Then let her ride home now to our house 
and breakfast. with us,” said the colonel, 
quickly. 

To this there appeared no objection, and 
Mr. Armstrong readily gave his consent, but 
Mary had not forgotten her mother’s fears. 

“ Oh, father,” she exclaimed, “ do you think 


mamma will mind my going? you know how | 


anxious she always is even when I ride 
quietly before breakfast.” 

Mr. Armstrong was about to say that his 
wife was not likely to oppose his wishes, when 
the colonel exclaimed,—* I will go up and 
quiet her fears about Mary’s safety.” 

He was not absent many minutes, but as 
he remounted his horse Mary knew he had 
succeeded, for on looking up she saw her 
mother at the window nodding and smiling at 
her as she rode off with her uncle. 

Rowland, who remained behind, stood for a 
few moments watching his young mistress as 
she and her uncle rode towards Piccadilly. 
Then as he turned to take his horse to the 
stables he said to himself,—“ Master won’t get 
his way with that young lady, I can see, with 
all his queer rules about what she is to do.” 

Mary breakfasted with her aunt and uncle 
in Park Lane, and in less than an hour after 
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started to be present at the review. She cer- 
tainly felt a little nervous at first when she 


found herself among a group of officers and | 


ladies on horseback, or in carriages near the | 
flagstaff, especially when the soldiers were | 
preparing for the first volley. 

But Boosey stood firm, and that gave her | 
courage to sit and calmly watch the varied | 


performances of the men so easily seen from | 


such an advantageous point of view. 


Many questions were asked the colonel | 
|ables a man of business to take a house for 


‘his wife and children at a distance from 
‘London, was at the time of which we write a 


respecting the little equestrian, who looked 
very attractive in her riding attire. The long 
curls falling to the waist over the dark blue 


| riding-habit would have been called golden 
and a black beaver hat, with | 


a drooping feather and a broad brim, did not 
quite conceal the fair complexion and delicate 
features of the really pretty child. When 
asked, “Who is your little friend?” the 
colonel would merely reply, “ My niece. 
No mention was made of her name, or of 
the fact of her being a tradesman’s daughter, 


| for in those days of exclusiveness it would 


have created a feeling of surprise. 

More than fourteen years have passed since 
Edward Armstrong became the husband of 
the young girl who owed her life to his energy 
and courage. 

A marriage under such circumstances was 
not unlikely to be accompanied with real 
affection on both sides, although a union of 
those who occupy different ‘positions socially 
is seldom truly happy. 

Notwithstanding the love that made Edward 
Armstrong gentle and indulgent to his wife, 
there yet existed certain phases in his cha- 
racter which jarred upon her love of refine- 
ment, and caused her great annoyance. His 
eccentricities, his prejudices, and, at times 
when angry, a certain coarseness of manner, 
were actual pain to his sensitive wife. But 
she possessed a natural sweetness of temper 
that could ‘turn away wrath” by a “soft 
answer” or silence. She had quickly dis- 
covered that his will was law, and brooked 
no contradiction ; and her love of peace as 
well as her wifely love very soon taught her 
to give way to her husband in every point. 

Besides, she had all the comforts and 
luxuries of a refined home, equal in many 
respects to the homes of her sisters, although 
considered so inferior in position; a loving 
and indulgent husband, and four children, of 
whom Mary was the eldest and only girl. 

Her relatives had not cast her off because 
of her marriage; the occasion of the first 
meeting, when Edward Armstrong had been 
the means of saving their sister’s life, 


| progression. 


rendered such an idea impossible. Added 
to this, Maria’s husband was unmistakably 
a man of intellectual tastes as well as edu- 
cation, notwithstanding his eccentricities and 
| peculiar notions. Association with his wife, 
| and mixing in the society he sometimes met 
'with at the houses of her sisters, had already 
increased his refinement of manner, although 
nothing could as yet entirely overcome the 
effects of narrow-minded prejudices. 

The custom now so prevalent which en- 


novelty. Railways and omnibuses, by which 
London is now filled in the morning and 
deserted in the evening, were in a state of 
Yet Mr. Armstrong could not 
be persuaded to take a house out of town 

it was a new-fangled notion, he would say, 


” and quite out of place in a man of business. 


Mrs. Armstrong’s family, therefore, could only 
get over the fact of her living above a shop 
with her children by ascribing it to her 


, husband’s eccentricities. 


‘My brother-in-law keeps horses, and he 
could easily ride or drive into town every 
day if he chose, but we cannot persuade him 
to do so,” said Mrs. Herbert to a visitor 
on one occasion ; “but I hope he will give 
way at last, especially when his daughter is 
old enough to be introduced into society.”’ 

But if all these little matters troubled Mrs. 
Armstrong’s family, her husband felt himself 
also aggrieved on one point in which she was 
the unfortunate, cause. 

He had quickly discovered after his mar- 
riage that his loving and accomplished wife 
was totally ignorant of domestic duties or of 
the management of a household. 

She soon also became conscious of her de- 
ficiencies, and tried to acquire the necessary 
knowledge by every effort in her power, 
but in vain; and her husband, accustomed 
to the perfect order and regularity of his 
mother’s house, never appeared satisfied. 

This circumstance produced after a time, 
as their family increased, new plans on the 
part of Mr. Armstrong. He engaged a suit- 
able housekeeper, to regulate the domestic 
arrangements of his home, and placed tie 
education of Mary in the hands of her mother, 
knowing well that no one could be found 
more fit for that office. 











Gladly Mrs. Armstrong gave up the duties | 
she felt so irksome, and divided her time | 


between the nursery and the school-room. 
Inthis way, notwithstanding the fact that 
her drawing-room and dining-room were on 
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the floor above her husband’s business, and 
in spite also of various annoyances which his 
eccentric doings in the household often 
caused, the years passed away in comfort and 
happiness, bringing the time in which this 
chapter commences. 

Mary Armstrong had scarcely entered her 
thirteenth year, when one morning her father 
made his appearance in the school-room, and 
finding his wife alone, he said apparently 
with an effort,—‘ Maria, my dear, I want to 
make some little change in Mary’s educational 
duties ; I suppose you have no objection ?” 

“In what way?” she asked, with a dread 
in her heart of what her eccentric husband 
might be about to propose. 

* Why, my dear,” he replied, seating him- 
self, “you know your own deficiencies in 
domestic knowledge, but I am determined 
my daughter shall never fail in that important 
part of a woman’s education ; you may make 
her as accomplished as you please, I will 
take care that she is made domestic.” 

Mrs. Armstrong had been trained in those 
days when to stoop to domestic duties, or to 
understand how to make a pie or pudding, was 
considered a degradation to an accomplished 
young lady; and to her ultra refinement there 
was something repulsive in the idea of her 
daughter learning the duties of a cook or a 
housemaid. But when her husband expressed 
himself in such a firm decided manner, she 
knew it was useless to offer any opposition, 
so she merely said faintly,—‘ What do you 
wish Mary to do?” 

“Send for her, my dear,” he replied, 
“there will be no objections on her part, I 
am quite sure.” 

In a few minutes Mary made her appear- 


my daughter, how do you like your new 
pony?” 

‘Mine, father?” (one of Mr. Armstrong’s 
peculiar fancies made him object to be called 
“ papa,” considering it another form of “ aping 
the gentry”). How the blue eyes glittered 
and the face lighted up with pleasure and 
astonishment as Mary spoke. 

“ Yes, my dear, it is yours on the condi- 
tions I spoke of yesterday,” replied her father, 


seating himself and drawing his daughter to | 


his side; “ will you be able to fulfil them ?” 

“ I will try, father,” she replied, glancing at 
her mother. 

“ Your mother will not object, I know,” he 
said, noticing the glance; “ but now listen, 
and I will tell you more clearly what I expect 
you to do, and your reward will be riding 
lessons for three months at the Riding-school, 
Albany Street, and the attendance of Row- 
land while you canter round the Parks, any 
morning you like, before breakfast—Hear me 
out, Mary,” he continued, interrupting her 
expressions of delight—‘ Rowland will have 
orders from me to be here at seven in summer, 
and eight in winter, and if you are not ready 
for your ride within five minutes of the time, 
he is to take the ponies back to the stable, 
and you will lose your ride.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that will ever happen, 
dear father,” she replied. ‘ I am so delighted 
I hardly know how to thank you enough.” 

“‘T don’t want’ thanks, my child, if my 
gift makes you an early riser, which I am 


very anxious you should be; and you will | 
not forget that I wish you to spend two hours | 


every morning in learning domestic duties.” 
“Mary has done this already, Edward,” 
Mrs. Armstrong ventured to remark. 





ance, and listened to her father’s proposition, 
the subject of which will appear in the next 
chapter. 


“TI know it, my dear,” he replied, “ but not 
to the extent I wish. Although she may never 
be in a position to require such knowledge, 


| excepting as the mistress of a house, yet those 


CHAPTER VI.—BUCEPHALUS. 


“Mamma, oh, do come to the window, there 
is such a dear little pony standing at the 
door, and father is talking to the groom.” 

Mrs. Armstrong advanced to the drawing- 
room window at her daughter’s request, and 
joined with her in admiration of the shiny 
black coat, and long mane and tail of Buce- 
phalus, whose purchase had on that morning 
been completed. 

Some idea of the truth occurred to both 
mother and daughter when Rowland appeared 
and led the pony away. In a very few 
minutes Mr. Armstrong himself entered the 
room, startling Mary by the question,—‘“ Well, 





'women make the best mistresses who know 


the time, the labour, and the skill required 
in every form of domestic work.” 

‘I think you degrade your daughter by this 
strange request,” said Mrs. Armstrong, whose 
opinions of what a lady might do without 
compromising her dignity and refinement 
were thoroughly shocked. 

“Nothing done by a /ady,” replied Mr. 
Armstrong, with an emphasis on the word, 
“ will ever degrade her, if it can be done by 
a woman without disgrace.” 

In spite of what were called his singular 
notions, there was no doubt perfect truth in 
this remark. Weare reminded by it of George 
Herbert’s lines— 
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“Who sweeps a room, as in God’s laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
Mary seemed to have the same impression ; 
for after a pause she said,—“ Father, I am 
quite willing to do as you wish, only——” 
“ Only what, my child?” 
“TI was going to say, it would take away | 


the time from my studies, but-I must work | 





| wish her to acquire business habits, and 
\this is the only plan I can adopt for the 
| purpose.” 

“Then the sooner you discontinue it the 
eet « nothing can be more unwise. Do 
your clerks have access to your counting- 
| house ?” 

Mr. Armstrong was not without a certain 


all the harder, I suppose, and I don’t mind if| degree of pride in his wife’s connections, and 


mamma does not.” 

And so in this, at that period unusual | 
association of domestic duties with refined 
studies, and the fashionable accomplishment | 
of riding, Mary Armstrong passed the next 
two years of her life. Then occurred another | 


phase in her father’s opinion of what his| 


daughter’s education should be. 
During the two years to which we have 


referred, partly as an additional reward for | 
her efforts to please him, he had provided her | 


with masters for French and music, and partly 
to relieve her mother, whose health had lately 
been rather uncertain. Mary’s young bro- 
thers were high-spirited boys, and soon proved 
themselves too much for their mother’s 
management. 

The two elder were sent to school early, 
and the youngest, now six years old, was to 
accompany them after Midsummer. This 
was the opportunity for which Mr. Armstrong 
waited. He at once put a stop to the 
domestic duties, and took his daughter into | 


his counting-house for two hours daily to act | 


as his clerk; her love of arithmetic he knew 
would make this a pleasure to her. 

But now worldly opinion interfered. One | 
or two business men connected with the Corn 
Exchange, started with surprise at the ap- 
pearance of a young girl writing at the desk 
when introduced to Mr. Armstrong's count? *_g- 
house, and when alone with him spoke plainly 
on the subject. 

Not all the domestic work, nor. it must be 
confessed, the occasional coarseness of her 
father when angry, could counteract the influ- 
ence of her mother on Mary’s manner and 
appearance. 

She was growing daily more like her, and 
the gentle, graceful girl was in every respect 
a lady, and far superior in manners and 
appearance to the daughters of tradesmen in 
her father’s position. Indeed, she knew no- 
thing of any society but that af her mother’s 
relations. The words which at last startled 
Mr. Armstrong were really needed to show 
him his error. 

“Who is that young lady writing at the 
desk in your counting-house, Armstrong?” 

“*My daughter,” he replied, proudly. “1 


| 


| he flushed high as he replied,—“*"Mrs. Arm- 


| strong’s daughter is not likely to notice one 
lof her father’s clerks.” 

| His friend shrugged his shoulders as he said, 
|— Well, Armstrong, you know best; but if 
I had such a beautiful girl for my daughter, 
I would not degrade her by placing her in a 
| position on a level with those whom I con- 
| sidered her inferiors.” 

Half offended as he was, Mr. Armstrong yet 
took the hint. He returned to his counting- 
|house and furtively examined the beautiful 
| profile as Mary, con amore, leaned over her 

task. Her auburn hair hung in massive curls 
to her waist, and though braided on her fore- 
head and thrown behind her ears, the curls 
| drooped over the lower part of her face even 
'to the paper on which she wrote. 

| ‘*She’s growing more like her mother than 
| ever,” was the father’s thought. “I believe 
lit is that profusion of hair which makes her 
| so attractive ; suppose it were cut off or rolled 
| up in some way, I could insist—-—” He 
paused. “No; I should have mother, and 
jaunts, and eat Mh all against me. I’ve had 
| my way in most things, I suppose I must give 
up now and put a stop to this.” 

And so ended Mary’s days in the counting- 
house. The time came when also for this 
short insight into business matters she could 
thank her father’s peculiarities. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s sisters were, of course, 
duly informed of all these eccentric arrange- 
ments on the part of her husband, but they 
knew it was useless to interfere. They knew 
also that his influence over his daughter was 
too great for them to attempt to counter- 
act it. 

“Fancy, Caroline,” said Mrs. Armstrong 
one day to her sister, “ Mary has not only to 
make beds and dust rooms, but actually 
spends an hour in the kitchen every morning 
learning to make pies and puddings, and 
even how to roast and boil meat !” 

Mrs. Herbert shrugged her shoulders as she 
replied,—“ Well, if all this nonsense about 
teaching her the duties of servants and such 
degrading employment does not eventually 
destroy all refinement of feeling and manners 
in Mary I shall be very much surprised. . 
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But the two years had passed, and the rela | understanding the management of household 


their niece. 
gatherings, she rode with her uncle and 
cousin Charles on horseback, and drove 
round the Park with her aunts in an open 
carriage, showing plainly both in person, 
dress, and manners, that the study of domestic 
duties had not unfitted her for good society. 

Charles Herbert, the colonel’s only child, 
was not only fond of his cousin Mary, but 
also a great admirer of his uncle Armstrong. 
Although scarcely old enough to retain a 

















correct remembrance of the time when this 
uncle had snatched him from a watery grave, 
yet his mother had spoken of it to him so 
often that the impression made on his mind 
at four years of age had never been effaced. 
He once encountered Mary coming from the 
kitchen department with her curls tucked 
up beneath a white handkerchief, a large 
coarse apron before her, and her hands 
covered with flour. 

“Why, Mary,” exclaimed the youth of 
nineteen, “ what ever will you do? there is 
mamma at the door in her carriage waiting to 
take you for a drive!” 

“Come to the drawing-room, Charles, and 
wait for me,” she said; “I will be ready to 
go with you and aunt in five minutes.” 

“Then you must be Cinderella,” he re- 
plied, as he followed her upstairs as far as the 
drawing-room, “and have a fairy to help 
you!” 

“So I have, and more than one,” she re- 
plied, laughing, as she continued her flight 
upward. 

Mary’s fairies were Neatness, Quickness, 
Order, and Method. Therefore in very few 
minutes more than the time she had named 


she presented herself in the drawing-room | 


ready for her drive. 

All fear that domestic duties would make 
Mrs. Armstrong’s daughter coarse or un- 
refined must have vanished at her appear- 
ance. She was simply attired in a pale violet 
silk dress and cape, with closely fitting gloves, 
lace collar and cuffs, and a broad-brimmed 
hat partly concealing her face, but not the 
profusion of auburn ringlets that fell around 
her shoulders. 

“How like you grow to your mother, my 
dear,” said her aunt, as Mary, with the soft- 
ness and refinement of that mother’s manner, 
advanced to welcome her. And as she rose | 
to accompany her niece to the carriage she 
said to herself, “ Well, perhaps, after all Ed- | 
ward is right—a woman is none the worse for | 
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tives of Mrs. Armstrong were obliged to own | 
that no such terrible result had happened to | 
She appeared at their social | 


duties.” 

One evening Mary was present at a family 
dinner-party at her uncle Sir James Elston’s 
house in Portland Place. 
been said to the old sailor about what Mrs. 
Armstrong’s sisters called the peculiar manner 
in which Edward Armstrong was educating 
his daughter, but that little had been met by 
him with a remark that silenced them,— 

“Making his girl domestic, is he? Wise 
man, wise man ; that’s all I can say.” 

On this family gathering, Mary, who was 
now in her sixteenth year, gave sufficient 
proof that learning to be domestic had not 
prevented her from becoming accomplished. 
A young French lady was present with whom 
Mary conversed with ease in her own tongue. 

“You speak with a pure accent, made- 
moiselle,” said the young lady ; “ have you 
resided in France?” 

** No,” was the reply ;” but mamma was at 
school in Paris for years, and she has spoken 
French to me from my infancy.” 

In the course of the evening Mary was 
called upon to accompany her aunt Herbert 
in a duet for the harp and piano, and in this 
she succeeded so well as to gain approbation 
from every one present. 

Another unexpected success awaited her. 
She had attempted to copy on ivory a minia- 
ture of her mother painted by Sir George 
Hayter. It was in truth only the effort of a 
learner, and by no means so deserving of 
praise as her studies of heads and landscapes ; 
yet when Mr. Armstrong produced it, framed 
and reposing in a velvet-lined morocco case, 
it obtained for her great commendation. 

“Oh, papa,” said Mary, blushing deeply 
when she saw it in his hand, “ my painting is 
not worth all that expense.” 

“T have had it done to show my approval 
of your conduct, Mary,” said her father, in a 
low voice. 

The flush on her face deepened at the 
words. Mary Armstrong sought for no greater 
reward than her father’s approving smile. 

“Well, brother Armstrong,” said Colonel 


Herbert an hour afterwards, when the party | 


were about to separate, “ I must congratulate 
you on the success of your plans. If you are 
as much satisfied with Mary’s exploits in the 
domestic line as we are with her in other 
respects, you have no reason to complain of 
failure.” 

And thus armed at all points but ome for 
contact with the world, Mary Armstrong 
passed from girlhood to womanhood without 
a care for the future. 








Very little had | 
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Flexible MAGNETIC Appliances, 


For the Relief and Cure of Spinal and Nervous Affections, Liver, 
Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, Incipient 
Paralysis and Consumption, Hernia, General Debility, Gout 
and Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, &e., also 
as a Preventive to Fever, &c., &e. 
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Magnetine is ax origznal Invention of Messrs. DarLow 


& Co., wmproved by them on their previous Invention patented in 1866. It is 
unique as a perfectly flexible and permanently Magnetic substance, aad in 
its manufactured state is, for comfort of wear and safety of use, unapproach- 
able. 

Messrs. DaRLow & Co.’s Magnetine Appliances, unlike those of a Galvanic 
character, reguire no elaborate preparation of Acids or Chemical Solutions of 
any kind to render their operation effective, They give no shocks, produce no 
sores, and will not injure or discolour the wearing apparel. They are worn 
over one or more garments, need no attention, can be put on or taken off at 
pleasure, are so simple in their adaptation that a child can use them, and while 
possessing extraordinary vitalising power, are nevertheless so gentle and soothing in 
their action that they can be placed on the most delicate or nervous invalid 
without fear of inconvenience. 

Messrs. DarLow & Co. are honoured by the patronage of hundreds of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s 
Household and Members of both Houses of the Legislature, Gentle- 
men of the Legal and other learned Professions, Officers in the Army 
and Navy, Clergymen of all denominations, Bankers, Merchants, 
Writers, Speakers, Artists, &c., &c., whose written testimonies of the | 
benefits derived from the use of the Magnetine Appliances arein the possession of | 
Messrs. DARLow & Co. 


The Magnetine Appliances are sent carriage paid 
to any part qf the United Kingdom at the following charges :— 
Gentlemen’s Belts, to 36 inches, 25/- ; beyond this length, 1/- per inch extra. 
Ladies’ Belts, to 33 inches, 27/- ; beyond this length, 1/- per mch extra, 
Lung Invigorators, ordinary, 25/- ; extra large, 35/- 
Throat and Chest Protectors, 7/6, 10/6, and 12/6 each. 
Pads for Local uses, from 4/- each. Other Appliances as per price list. 




















A Descriptive Pamphlet sent post free on application to the 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


DARLOW & CO., 
435, WEST. STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Nearly opposite the Charing Cross Station, Three Doors East of the Lowther Arcade. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best reniedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diphthe 


Fever, (aoup, Ague, 


CHLORODYNE act like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


m LorD Francis ConyNGHam, Mount Charles, 


onegal, December 11th, 1868 


‘Lord Francis Conenahe, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 


ound it a most wonderfu 


medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manila, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


See, Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 


CAUTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 


Cavutiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated 


Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 28, 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls, each, 


0 that Dr. J. Coutis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE 
that the story of the Defendant, Free MAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th 
None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 


July , 1864, 
BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





Speaking Likenesses. - Cunistiva Rosszrr1. With 
Pictures thereto by Arthur Hughes, Crown 8vo, gilt 4s. 6d. 
(This day. 


Ridicula Rediviva. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 
colours by J. E. Rogers. Cheaper Issue. Crown 4to, 3s, 6d. 


Mores Ridiculi. Old Nursery Rhymes, Ilustrated in colours 
by J. E. Rogers. Cheaper Issue, Orown 4to, 3s, 6d. 


BY E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. :— 


TALES at TEA-TIME; Fairy Stories, Illustrated by W. Brunton. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


MOONSHINE. Fairy Stories. With Nine Illustrations by W. 
Burton, Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. More Stories, With Illustrations, 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations, Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 
QUEER FOLK. Illustrated by Waller, Fourth Edition, Crown 


8y0, gilt, 5s, 


BY LADY BARKER :— 
RIBBON STORIES, Illustrated by C, O. Murray, Globe 8v0, 
cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. Seeond Edition. 


STORIES ABOUT :—Illustrated. Third Edition, Globe 8vo, gilt 
4s, 6d, 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE, in Four Quarters, With Illustrations, 


Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s, 6d, Seoond Edition, 
SYBIL’S BOOK. Illustrated by Waller. Globe Svo, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


BY LEWIS CARROLL :— 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. Orown 8vo, with 
42 Lllustrations by Tenniel, Oloth gilt, 6s. 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, and WHAT ALICE FOUND 


THERE. With 50 Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, gilt, 


BY CANON KINGSLEY :— 


THE WATER BABIES. With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton 
and P, Sketton. New Edition, Crown 8vo, gilt. 5s, 


OES: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. New Edi- 
— With coloured Tllustrations. Extra Feap 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE :— 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. Illustrated. 18mo, 2s, 6d. 
P’s AND Q’s; or, the Question of Putting upon. Illustrated, Third 
Edition, Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d.; 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. With Coloured Illustrations. 
New Edition, Extra Fcap 8vo, 4s. 
LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. With twenty-four 
Pictures by Frélich, Second Edition, 4s, 6d, 








STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. Edited by C. M. Yowanu. 2 vels 
Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, . 


Nine Years Old. By the Author of “ St. Olives’,” Illustrated 
by Frolich, Third Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


When I was aLittle Girl. By the same Author. Fourth 
Edition. Lllustrated by Frélich. Globe 8ye, gilt, 4s, 6d, 


The Princess of Silverland. By Exsts Sraiverrnz, with 
Frontispiece by Sir Noel Paton. Cloth, 8vo., gilt, 4s, 6d. 
( This day, 


The Children’s Garland, from the Best Poets. Selected 
and arranged by Coventry -Parmors. New Edition, with 
Illustrations by J, Lawson. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


Young Prince Marigold, and other Fairy Stories, By 
Joan Francois Maauirs, M.P, With Illustrations by 
8, E. Waller. Globe 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


The Fairy Book. The best Popular Fairy Stories, selected 
and rendered anew, By the Author of ‘* John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” New Edition, with coloured Illustrations by J. KE. 
Rogers. Crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all Lands. 
Gathered and narrated anew by the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” New Edition, with Twenty Lilustrations by 
Frélich. Crown 8vo., gilt, 6s, 


The Runaway: a Story for the Young, 
‘Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal.” With 
J. Lawson, Globe 8vo., gilt, 4s. 6d. 


In the Golden Shell: a Story of Palerme. By Lipa 
Mazina. With Illustrations, Globe 8vo., gilt, 4s, 6d. 


The History of Prince Pe ets: a Fairy Tale. By: 
Louisa KwatconBuni-HuGessey. ith Eight Lilustrations. 
New Edition, Crown 4to., gilt, 3s, 6d. 


Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays. By Mrs. 
Geaak New Edition, Illustrated. Globe Seo, 4s. da. 


ast up by the Sea: or, the Adventures of Ned Grey. B 
' Sir Lwuat Baxex. Illustrated, Sixth Edition, wows Phone 
gilt, 7s, 6d, 
Tales of Old Travel, Renarrated by Huwzy Kinesusy. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo., gilt, 5s, 


onrad the Squirrel. A Story for Children. By the Author 
be pt nae eth Willie.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d, 


Wandering Willie. By the Author of “ Effie's Friends,” &c. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Good Voices. A Child’s Guide to the Bible. By the 
4 E. A. Aszort, D.D, " With fifty Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 
t, 6s. 


bles for Children. By the Rev. E.A, Azzorr. With. 
a ee Crown ave., gilt, 36. 6d. 


By the Author of 
illustrations by 


Five Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth Grange. 
th 4to., 6a, 


ustrated by Arthur Hughes, 





MACMILLAN AND CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIE 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN & POLSON’S ° 


IS THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
And its uniform superiority can therefore be confidently relied on. i 


NOTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the fac- ae signatures of the Makers— 


cohutoretr, bot v) Br Lion ; 
BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. a 


Children’s and Youths’ Books of all kinds, from ls. to 10s., suitable for Presents. 


PARKINS & COTTO 



























24.25.27.& 28.0 XFORD STW 


PORTRAIT. “ALBUMS oa . wit inet tne F THE NEW M —" ™ 


WRITING CASES of eve 7 kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS poet Ladies and 








Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. DRESSING CASES, from 15s. 











Ditto Blotting Books, 15s. | «= Family Bibles. | pres, Weadiag Stends 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. Pocket Bibles. | Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
meetin ino: |  emayer Books. [Seow cabees 2m 
adie’ Companions, 6s. 6d. | The New Poe et Books and Diaries 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. | Church Services. Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 







Scrap Books and Albums. i Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 
Cases of Scissors. Fans. Chatelaines, Belts, Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles. 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. | Trinket 8, an d Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. Waist-Bags. | Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 












PRESENTS FOR BOYS. PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. 3,000 FAMILY, 
- POCKET AND REFERENCE BIBLES. DRAUGHTS, CHESS, 
AND INDOOR GAMES OF ALL KINDS. 


Thousands of Presents at 10% ¢4., 2is,, and 2 Guineas. 







